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GINGER 


A  PUBLIC  SPEAKER 

IT  was  Wednesday  night,  and  Messrs.  Ginger 
Jordan  and  Nobby  Clarke,  full  privates  Rutland 
Light  Infantry,  were  strolling  round  the  town  in 
search  of  cheap  amusement.  Cheapness  was  es- 
sential, since,  pay-day  being  still  twenty-four  hours 
ahead,  the  pockets  of  the  two  warriors  were  empty. 

They  had  just  left  the  bar  of  The  Jolly  Drummer, 
after  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
persuade  the  landlord  of  that  popular  establishment 
to  supply  them  with  beer  on  the  instalment  system. 
Defeated  in  the  effort,  they  had  bidden  him  a 
reluctant  farewell,  and  announced  their  intention 
of  withdrawing  their  valuable  custom  and  patroniz- 
ing a  fresh  brewer. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  landlord  callously,  "I'll 
put  up  the  shutters  at  once." 

"  Might  as  well  try  this  instalment  system  first," 
said  Jordan,  lingering  hopefully  in  the  doorway. 
"  You  never  know  your  luck.  Come,  be  matey. 
You  shall  have  your  money  to-morrow." 

"  Then  that's  when  you  can  have  your  beer," 
was  the  unsympathetic  response.     "  Push  off !  " 

"  The  blooming  place  ought  to  be  put  out  of 
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bounds,"  declared  Nobby,  as  he  followed  his  com- 
rade into  the  street.  "  Never  saw  a  pub  so  badly 
managed.  The  boss  wants  strafing.  It's  chronic  ! 
Not  much  good  being  on  pass,"  he  continued,  "  if 
it  means  a  dry  walk.     I'd  as  soon  stop  in  barracks." 

"  Don't  let's  waste  our  passes,"  said  Ginger. 
"  It's  a  month  since  I  had  one." 

"  Can't  we  touch  anybody  for  a  drink  ?  There 
must  be  some  way." 

Pte.  Jordan  considered  the  problem.  No  solu- 
tion, however,  offered  itself. 

"  Precious  little  chance  of  that  until  pay-day," 
he  returned.  "  Wish  there  was.  Hullo,  what's 
this  ?  "  he  added,  stopping  to  look  at  a  poster 
exhibited  in  a  window.  "  Listen  here — '  Codmore 
Hall,  Barker's  Alley.  To-night  at  7.30  p.m.  Ban- 
ner of  Freedom  Association.  Grand  League  of 
Universal  Brotherhood  !  Speaker,  Comrade  Henry 
Gabb,  London  Delegate.  Supported  by  Comrades 
Waggett  and  Blore.  Subject — Military  Despotism. 
All  Heartily  Welcomed.  No  Charge  for  Admission. 
Come  In  Your  Thousands  !  '  " 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Nobby.  "  This  wants  looking 
into." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  try  it  ? 
Dusty  Smith  was  telling  me  he  went  to  one  of  these 
meetings  the  other  day,  and  refreshments  were 
served  out  afterwards.  Now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  though,  it  was  a  Y.M.C.A.  Hut  he  went  to.  Still, 
let's  try  our  luck." 

"  I'd  rather  go  to  a  music-hall  or  a  picture-palace," 
announced  the  other,  searching  his  pockets  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  forgotten  coppers. 
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"  Daresay  you  would.  But  this  is  '  admission 
free.'  " 

"  That  makes  a  difference,"  agreed  Nobby. 
"  But  hold  on,"  he  added,  taking  another  look  at 
the  bill.     "  It  says  here  '  silver  collection.'  " 

"  Well,  they  won't  collect  much  out  of  us," 
declared  his  comrade.  "  What  do  you  say — shall 
we  chance  it  ?  " 

"  May  as  well." 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Ginger,  "  it  means  seven 
days  if  we're  copped." 

"Why?  " 

"  '  Para.  1176B.  King's  Regulations  and  Orders 
for  the  Army,'  "  quoted  the  expert.  "  '  Soldiers  of 
all  ranks  are  strictly  forbidden  to  attend  political 
demonstrations  and  similar  gatherings.  Any  in- 
fringement will  be  treated  as  a  serious  breach  of 
discipline.'  That  touches  us.  I'm  not  sure  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  doesn't  come  into  it  as 
well." 

"  Pooh  !    Who's  afraid  ?  " 

"  Not  me,"  declared  Pte.  Jordan  valiantly, 
setting  off  down  the  street.  "  Come  on,  Nobby  ; 
I  know  the  way." 

Codmore  Hall  was  only  a  few  yards  distant.  It 
was  an  unattractive  building  that  had  commenced 
its  career  as  a  dissenting  chapel ;  and  Barker's 
Alley,  where  it  stood,  was  a  thoroughfare  in  the 
less  fashionable  portion  of  the  town.  Hanging 
round  the  entrance  was  a  little  group  of  men, 
wearing  red  ties  and  coloured  rosettes.  As  the 
two  warriors  approached  they  looked  at  them 
furiously.     Then  the  nearest  one  took  a  step  forward. 
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"  Good-evening,  brother,"  he  said,  addressing 
Jordan.     "  Come  to  join  us,  comrades  ?  " 

"  Evening,  Bertie." 

"  My  name's  not  Bertie,"  scowled  the  stranger  in 
an  uncomradelike  fashion. 

"  Well,  my  brother's  is.  So  if  yours  isn't  you're 
not  him.     See  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you  getting  at  ?  I  only  passed  a 
civil  remark." 

"  Be  careful,"  said  Jordan.  "  I  once  knew  a  chap 
like  you  hurt  himself  trying  to  talk  polite.  Out  of 
the  way,  please.     We  want  to  go  in." 

"  Who  are  you  pushing  of  ?  "  demanded  the 
other  angrily. 

"I'm  not  pushing,"  said  Ginger,  thrusting  him 
back  with  his  elbow.  "  I'm  shoving.  And  don't 
look  at  me  in  that  tone  of  voice,  either." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  you  do,  you'll  be  getting  a  thick 
ear,"  said  Nobby,  following  close  behind  his  com- 
panion. 

An  altercation  seemed  to  threaten  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened  and  a  steward  came  bustling 
forward. 

"  Pass  them  soldiers  there  up  to  the  front,"  he 
said.  "  This  will  interest  them  special.  Come 
along  o'  me,  you  two.     Make  way  there." 

The  next  moment  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Clarke, 
piloted  by  the  official,  found  themselves  seated  on 
a  bench  inside  the  hall.  Glancing  up  with  interest, 
they  took  stock  of  their  surroundings.  Apparently 
they  were  the  only  members  of  the  garrison  in  the 
room,  the  rest  of  the  audience,  numbering  about 
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fifty,  being  limited  to  civilians.  Immediately  in 
front  ot  them  was  a  platform,  where,  at  a  small 
table  covered  with  a  red  flag,  stood  Mr.  Henry 
Gabb,  supported  by  a  couple  of  committee-men. 
He  was  a  prosperous-looking  individual,  with  a 
raucous  voice  and  a  foxy  expression.  In  one  hand 
he  held  a  sheaf  of  papers,  while  he  used  the  other 
to  emphasize  his  points. 

"  Who's  that  chap  up  there  ?  "  demanded  Ginger 
of  the  man  next  him. 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  Him  with  the  funny  face." 

"  Whatcher  mean,  talking  like  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  chap  spouting  on  the  platform." 

"Oh,  him.     His  name's  Gabb." 

"I'm  glad  mine  isn't,"  said  Nobby. 

"  Hush  !  "    exclaimed  a  steward  warningly. 

"  Hush  yourself,  Chawbacon,"  said  Jordan. 

As  he  spoke,  the  orator  appeared  to  be  finishing 
his  preliminary  address,  for  the  audience  shuffled 
their  feet  and  began  to  applaud  vigorously. 

"What's  it  all  about?"  inquired  Ginger,  who 
had  only  managed  to  catch  a  word  or  two. 

Hearing  the  question,  Mr.  Gabb  smiled  patroniz- 
ingly, advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and 
held  up  a  not  overclean  hand. 

"  I  notice  a  couple  of  soldiers  'ave  joined  us," 
he  observed.  "  In  the  name  of  the  committee,  I 
extend  them  a  'earty  welcome." 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  Nobby. 

"It's  a  pity  you  missed  my  opening  speech, 
though.  The  subject  was  Military  Despotism.  It 
would  'ave  interested  you  two  special," 
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"I'll  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  Jordan. 

"  But  much  of  what  I  'ad  to  say  you  wouldn't 
'ave  understood." 

"  Why  not,  guv'nor  ?  "    demanded  Nobby. 

"  Because  you  two  chaps  are  only  pore  uneducated 
soldiers  who  'aven't  seen  the  light,  the  same  as 
what  we  'ave.  It's  not  your  fault.  You  'aven't 
'ad  the  advantages  of  us  other  gents." 

"  Steady  on  there,"  said  Ginger.  "  Me  and 
Nobby  nearly  got  our  third-class  certificates  once. 
We  only  failed  twice." 

"  Beg  pardon." 

"  All  right.     Get  on  with  it." 

Mr.  Gabb  blew  his  nose,  picked  up  a  glass  of 
water,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  drank  it.  However, 
he  put  it  back  on  the  table  just  in  time.  Then, 
glaring  at  a  small  boy  who  had  ventured  to  laugh,  he 
addressed  himself  once  more  to  the  military  visitors. 

"  See  'ere,  comrades,"  he  began. 

"  Not  so  much  '  comrade,'  "  said  Ginger.  "  Told 
you  about  that  before." 

"  You  mustn't  interrupt  the  meeting.  If  so  be 
as  you  'ave  a  question  to  ask,  well,  I'll  answer  it. 
Can't  say  fairer  than  that,  can  I  ?  Now,  then, 
what's  your  question  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  got  one — yet." 

The  speaker  smiled  triumphantly. 

"  Then,  my  friend,  may  I  ask  you  one  ?  " 

"  Chuck  it  off  your  chest." 

"  Cough  it  up,  old  sport,"  added  Nobby  in  an 
undertone. 

"  Very  well.  Here  it  is,  then.  What  is  it  you 
want  most  in  the  Army  ?     Tell  me  that." 
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"  Free  beer." 

"  And  less  messing  about,"  declared  Nobby. 

Mr.  Gabb  kept  his  temper  with  difficulty,  and 
waited  for  the  ribald  burst  of  merriment  evoked 
by  these  unexpected  responses  to  subside.  Then 
he  made  a  fresh  attempt. 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  young  feller.  Just 
listen.  The  question  is,  what  will  you  do  when 
you're  a  civilian  again  ?  When  you've  cast  off  the 
badge  of  slavery  you're  wearing  now,  won't  you 
take  the  very  first  opportunity  of " 

"  When  I'm  a  civilian  again,"  said  Ginger  reflec- 
tively, "  I  know  what  I  shall  do." 

"  And  what's  that  ?  " 

"  I  shall  hire  a  chap  to  wake  me  up  at  six  o'clock 
every  morning." 

"  Whatever  for  ?  "  inquired  somebody  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"  To  say  to  me,  '  Revally's  just  sounded,  Ginger, 
and  you're  for  guard.'  " 

"  What's  the  idea  of  that  ?  "  demanded  Mr. 
Gabb,  looking  puzzled. 

"  Because  I  shall  answer  back,  very  polite,  '  Give 
the  Colonel  my  respectful  comps.  and  tell  him  he  can 
go  on  guard  himself,  because  I'm  not  going  to  get 
up  till  it  suits  me  !  '    Then  I  shall  go  to  sleep  again." 

Mingled  with  the  laughter  that  met  this  response 
were  angry  murmurs  from  the  stewards  and  cries 
of  "  Order  !  "  and  "  Put  him  out  !  "  Mr.  Gabb, 
however,  shook  his  head  in  disagreement. 

"  Let  us  give  our  military  brothers  a  hearing," 
he  said,  addressing  Pte.  Jordan.  "  Once  more,  I 
ask  you  two  soldiers  there,  what  will  you  'ave  ?  " 
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"  Mine's  a  bitter,"  called  out  Nobby. 

"  Same  here,"  said  Ginger,  "  but  not  too  much 
froth  on  it." 

Mr.  Gabb  folded  his  arms  and  smiled  patiently. 

"  My  military  friends,  you  don't  understand  me. 
I  asked,  what  will  you  'ave  ?  " 

"  I  heard  you." 

"  Yes,  but  you  didn't  'ear  me  in  the  proper  spirit. 
Not  'arf,  you  didn't.  Once  more,  what  will  you 
'ave — a  life  o'  glorious  freedom  under  the  red  banner 
o'  liberty,  along  with  me  and  these  here  other  gents, 
or  a  life  of  slavery  under  the  iron  'eel  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  and  military  despotism.  Which  is 
it  to  be  ?     Make  your  choice." 

"  Thanks,  but  we're  pretty  well  all  right  as  it 
is,"  said  Jordan. 

"  No,  you're  not,"  declared  the  other.  "  You're 
all  wrong.  When  I  think  of  it,  my  'eart  fair  bleeds 
for  you." 

"  Your  nose  will  bleed  too,  if  you're  not  careful," 
murmured  Ginger  under  his  breath. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  for  why,"  went  on  the  speaker, 
with  gathering  emphasis.  "It's  because  you're 
not  soldiers,  you're  slaves.  Conscripts  !  The  pore, 
down-trodden  victims  of  a  set  of  brutal  and  licenti- 
ous officers.  And  what  are  your  officers  ?  A  gang 
of  aristocratic  monopolists  and  capitalists  and  evil- 
living  tyrants,  with  no  thought  for  any  but 
themselves.  A  pack  of  gilded,  dressed-up  popinjays 
who  batten  on  the  people  and  grind  their  faces. 
Profligates  !     That's  what  they  are." 

"  And  what  are  you,  guv'nor,  when  you're  at 
home  ?  "    demanded  Jordan. 
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"I'm  a  patriot  and  an  honest  man,  my  lad. 
That's  what  I  am." 

"  Where's  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Whatcher  mean  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Gabb,  in 
a  puzzled  voice. 

"Well,  I  only  see  one  of  you." 

"  You  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  'ead,"  returned 
the  other,  beginning  to  lose  his  temper  at  last. 
"  And  just  remember  this,  my  friend — it's  the  likes 
0'  us  as  keeps  the  likes  o'  you." 

"  Come  off  it,"  said  Nobby. 

"  And  don't  speak  till  you're  spoke  to,"  added 
the  other  warrior. 

"  Then  talk  sense." 

"  Chair  !  "  bellowed  a  committee-man.  "  Or- 
der !  " 

Mr.  Gabb  bit  his  lips,  turned  to  his  notes,  and 
began  again. 

"  As  I  said  just  now,  before  I  was  interrupted 
by  people  who  don't  know  better,  this  'ere  condition 
of  things  can't  go  on.  And  what's  more,  comrades, 
it  shan't  go  on.  Listen  to  me  ;  I  only  ask  for 
tinie " 

"  You'll  get  it  right  enough,  if  you  carry  on  this 
way  much  longer,"  said  Ginger. 

"  Time  to  remedy  this  'ere  'orrible  state  of 
affairs,"  continued  Mr.  Gabb,  ignoring  the  interrup- 
tion. "  Time  to  'elp  you  take  up  your  proper 
position  and  enjoy  the  splendid  'eritage  which  is 
yours  by  right,  and  which  you've  been  done  out 
of.  It's  freedom  I  offer  you.  Freedom  instead  of 
slavery  !  Freedom  from  relentless  tyrants,  helmets 
and  uniforms,  who  batten  on  the  sweat  of  your  brows. 
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Freedom  from  military  despots  and  'ired  assassin? 
in  red  coats,  and  khaki  coats,  that  would  bite  the 
'and  that  nourishes  them,  and  shoot  down  the  poor 
working-man  with  guns  and  bayonets  and  what 
not  !     Freedom " 

"  Don't  he  talk  a  treat  ?  "  murmured  Ginger 
admiringly.  "  Gabb's  his  clever  name.  Well,  he's 
got  the  gift  of  it,  and  no  blooming  error." 

"  And  as  for  you  soldiers,"  continued  the  speaker, 
warming  to  his  subject,  "  if  you  was  men,  instead 
of  dressed-up  dummies,  that  don't  know  your 
proper  rights,  you  wouldn't  stand  it  another  minute. 
Why  don't  you  strike  ?  " 

"  Shall  in  a  moment,  if  you're  not  careful." 

"  That's  enough  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Gabb  ;  feeling  it 
time  to  assert  himself  and  put  a  stop  to  being 
heckled.  "  I'm  addressing  this  meeting,  not  you, 
young-fellow-my-lad.  We  don't  want  rough 
ignorant  soldiers  like  you  talking  to  us.  And  if 
we  did,  you  wouldn't  'ave  anything  to  say  worth 
listening  to." 

"  I've  a  lot  to  say,"  announced  Jordan. 

"  Then  don't  stand  mumbling  down  there. 
Come  up  on  the  platform  and  say  it." 

"  Yes,  let's  'ear  the  soldier,"  shouted  a  voice 
from  the  back  of  the  hall. 

Ginger  accepted  the  invitation  readily  enough  ; 
and,  with  Nobby  Clarke  following  him,  clambered 
on  to  the  platform 

"Just  listen  to  me  for  a  bit,"  he  said,  commencing 
with  ominous  calm,  but  rapidly  working  himself  up 
as  he  proceeded.  "  You,  Mr.  Henry  Gabb,  say 
this  uniform  coat  of  mine  is  a  badge  of  slavery. 
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You're  a  liar.  Got  that  ?  It's  the  King's  uniform, 
and  I  tell  you  I'm  proud  to  wear  it.  And  so  are 
lots  of  others.  That's  something  you  can  be 
thankful  for.  The  Army's  all  right.  It's  you,  and 
scum  like  you,  who  are  all  wrong.  We  don't  want 
your  sort  in  the  Service — wouldn't  have  you  there 
at  a  gift. 

"  'Ere,  that's  enough  of  it,"  called  out  some  one. 

"  Half  a  mo',"  said  Ginger.  "  I'll  be  finished 
directly." 

Then  he  turned  once  more  to  Mr.  Gabb. 

"  You  say  you  keep  us.  That's  where  you're 
wrong.  It's  we  who  keep  you.  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  likes  of  us,  where  would  you  and  the  other 
civilians  be  ?  Not  sitting  at  home  or  in  pubs, 
swilling  beer  and  running  down  soldiers.  No, 
you'd  be  running  away  from  the  Germans  when  they 
come  over  here  as  fast  as  you  could.  Who  are  the 
first  people  you  send  for  when  you  are  in  danger  ? 
Why,  the  soldiers,  of  course.  If  you  dare  to  say 
another  word  against  them,  my  pal  Nobby  Clarke 
and  I  will  knock  your  silly  face  in.  Just  understand 
that." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  shouted  Nobby.  "I'm  with 
you  there,  Ginger.  Let's  put  it  across  him.  There'll 
be  a  rough  house  directly.     Come  on." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Mr.  Gabb,  with  a  sneer.  "  All 
very  well  to  talk." 

"I'll  do  something  else  directly  if  I  have  any 
more  of  your  lip,"  returned  Ginger. 

"  No,  you  won't.  And  I'll  tell  you  the  reason 
— it's  because  you're  afraid." 

"  Take  that  back." 
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"  I  won't  take  nothing  back." 

"  Here,  hold  my  coat,"  said  Ginger,  rapidly 
unbuckling  his  belt.  "I'm  going  to  teach  that 
chap  manners.     He's  properly  asking  for  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  step  forward,  swung  back 
his  fist,  and  knocked  Mr.  Gabb  off  his  chair.  At 
the  same  time  Pte.  Clarke  grappled  with  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  rashly  gone  to 
the  Chairman's  assistance.  The  next  moment 
there  was  a  general  hand-to-hand  struggle  in  pro- 
gress, everybody  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Perlice  !  "  bellowed  Mr.  Gabb,  crawling  under 
the  table  and  clasping  Nobby  by  the  legs.  "  'Elp  ! 
I'm  being  'orribly  assaulted.  This  'ere  chap's  going 
to  'it  me.     Send  for  the  military.     'Elp  !  " 

At  the  cry  from  their  leader  half  the  audience 
rushed  towards  the  platform,  with  the  object  of 
rescuing  him.  Chairs  and  benches  were  upset,  and 
windows  smashed.  Shouts  and  jeers  and  hisses 
filled  the  air.  Everything  was  uproar  and  confu- 
sion. If  Jordan  and  his  comrade  dealt  some  vigorous 
blows,  they  were  given  some  in  return. 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  "  Police  !  "  was  raised,  and, 
as  a  couple  of  stalwart  inspectors  appeared  among 
them,  the  crowd  swept  through  the  door.  The 
two  warriors  would  have  followed,  but  a  stern 
voice  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  penetrating  above 
the  din,  stopped  them. 

"  Stand  fast,  those  two  men  of  the  Rutlands  !  " 

Pte.  Jordan  glanced  up  with  a  start.  Then,  as 
he  recognized  a  familiar  figure,  he  took  his  foot 
off  the  prostrate  form  of  Mr.  Gabb,  who  promptly 
fled  through  the  back  door,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 
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"  We're  copped  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  There's  the 
adjutant." 

"  And  Nosey  Parker  along  of  him,"  added  Nobby. 

Captain  ,  followed  by  the  provost-sergeant, 

elbowed  his  way  through  the  hall  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform. 

"  Well,  you  two,"  he  said  severely,  "  what  have 
you  got  to  say  for  yourselves  ?  " 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,"  returned  Ginger,  "  but  me  and 
Nobby — I  mean,  Pte.  Clarke — just  dropped  in  by 
accident." 

"  H'm,  rum  sort  of  accident." 

"  Shall  I  fetch  an  escort,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the 
non-commissioned  officer  solicitously. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Captain  .     Then  he 

turned  to  Jordan  again.  "  I  suppose  you  know 
you  had  no  business  to  be  here  ?  " 

"  Serious  breach  of  discipline,"  declared  the 
provost -sergeant . 

"  Shut  up,  sergeant.  When  I  want  your  opinion 
I'll  tell  you." 

The  adjutant's  manner  suggested  that  he  was 
not  really  so  angry  as  he  appeared.  Appreciating 
the  fact,  Jordan  felt  his  spirits  rise. 

"  I  didn't  know  what  we  were  being  let  in  for," 
he  urged.  "  Pte.  Clarke  and  me  wouldn't  have 
touched  that  civilian,  only  he  began  to  insult  the 
Army.    We  couldn't  stick  that,  sir." 

Captain    nodded.     Then    his    expression 

changed. 

"  Quite  right  of  you,"  he  said.  "  I  was  in  the 
hall  and  saw  what  happened.  I  also  heard  you 
both  stand  up  for  your  uniform.     If  you  hadn't 
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done  so  I  should  put  you  in  the  guard-room  for 
being  at  this  meeting.  As  it  is,  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  debut  as  a  public  speaker.  Now  I  shall  say 
no  more  about  it.     Get  back  to  barracks  at  once." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Ginger,  saluting.  "  Come 
on,  Nobby." 

At  his  officer's  decision,  Sergeant  Parker's  face 
fell.     Disappointment  was  written  all  over  it. 

"  Aren't  these  men  to  be  confined  for  going 
against  garrison  orders  ?  "   he  protested. 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  adjutant.  "  They 
ought  to  be  rewarded.  Now  then,  you  two,  clear 
off." 
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THE  morning  parade  being  over,  Nobby  Clarke, 
together  with  a  select  party  of  friends,  was 
sitting  in  the  regimental  canteen,  sampling  a  new 
brand  of  beer  on  which  his  expert  opinion  had  just 
been  invited. 

"  Don't  think  too  much  of  it,"  he  said,  filling  up 
his  pot  for  the  third  time.  "  Here  comes  old 
Ginger,"  he  continued,  as  Pte.  Jordan  was  observed 
walking  up  the  crowded  room.  "  Wonder  what  he's 
looking  so  pleased  about  all  of  a  sudden  ?  I'd  like 
to  know." 

"  Better  ask  him,"  suggested  Tug  Wilson.  "  That's 
the  best  way  to  find  out." 

"  So  it  is,"  agreed  the  other.  "  Marvellous  how 
you  get  these  bright  ideas,  Tug." 

"  They  come  natural." 

A  suitable  retort  not  occurring  to  him,  Nobby 
merely  glared.  Then  he  turned  to  the  new  arrival 
and  hospitably  thrust  a  quart  pot  towards  him. 

"  Cheer-oh,  Ginger,"  he  said.     "  Have  a  drink  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  that  I've  got  time,"  announced 
Jordan,  looking  very  important. 

"  Hullo,"  said  Dusty  Smith,  "  there  must  be 
15 
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something  the  matter  with  my  ears  this  morning. 
Surely  you  didn't  say  no  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is  I'm  very  busy.  Haven't  a 
moment  to  spare." 

"Please  yourself,"  said  Nobby.  "Still,  I've 
always  got  time  for  a  drink  when  there's  any  beer 
to  be  had.    Anyway,  what's  your  hurry  ?  " 

"  I'm  off  to  London  by  the  next  train." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  On  pass  until  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"  You  with  a  pass,"  said  Wilson  enviously. 
"  Well,  you  have  got  a  nerve.  Why,  you're  not  a 
month  clear  of  jankers  yet.  How  did  you  work 
it?" 

"  Ah,  my  young  military  friend,  but  this  isn't 
an  ordinary  pass.  You  see,  Tug,  I'm  on  special 
service." 

"  Special  service  my  foot  !  "  retorted  Nobby  in 
incredulous  accents. 

"  All  right,"  was  the  tranquil  response.  "  You 
needn't  believe  me  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"  Thanks." 

"  Still,  I'm  not  codding." 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  this  pass  you're  bucking 
about  then.  It's  a  month  since  I've  seen  one. 
Quite  forgotten  what  they're  like." 

Pte.  Jordan,  who  was  of  a  forgiving  disposition, 
produced  an  officially  signed  and  stamped  slip  of 
paper  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  up  for  inspec- 
tion. The  other  warriors  examined  it  critically, 
and  as  though  it  were  something  in  the  rare  and 
valuable  MS.  line,  the  proper  place  for  which  was 
the  British  Museum, 
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"  Ha,  looks  genuine  enough,"  announced  Smith, 
scrutinizing  the  signature  with  special  care.  "  I 
suppose  you  didn't  write  the  captain's  name  on  it 
yourself  ?  " 

"  If  I  had  I'd  have  made  it  out  for  a  month's 
furlough  while  I  was  about  it.  But  I  can't  stop 
talking  to  you  chaps  all  the  afternoon,  because  I'm 
catching  the  next  train  to  London." 

"  So  you  said,"  remarked  Nobby,  "  but  you 
haven't  said  why." 

"  Got  a  staff  job  at  the  War  Office  ?  "  inquired 
Wilson. 

"  Not  exactly.     Still,  it  might  lead  to  it." 

"  So  blooming  likely  !  " 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Nobby  Clever  Clarke.  You're 
not  obliged  to  hear  why  I'm  going." 

"  Never  mind  him,  Ginger,"  begged  Smith. 
"  He's  jealous.     We  want  to  hear.     Cough  it  up." 

The  other  who  was  equally  anxious  to  explain 
his  new-found  importance,  accepted  the  invitation 
readily  enough. 

"  It's  like  this,"  he  said,  "  the  job  I'm  on  is 
recruiting." 

"  Recruiting  ?  " 

:'  Yes,  recruiting.  You  young  soldiers  haven't 
had  time  yet  to  forget  what  that  means,  I  know. 
Well,  I've  just  been  picked  out  for  it  special.  When 
I  went  to  the  orderly-room  just  now  to  ask  for  a 
pass  the  adjutant  spoke  to  me.  He  said  as  how 
he  was  very  anxious  to  get  the  battalion  up  to 
war  strength  and  so  I  was  to  try  and  bring  back 
a  recruit  with  me.  The  colonel  has  promised  to 
give  five  shillings  for  every  man  passed  by  the  pill- 
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wallah.  That's  the  scheme.  I  mean  to  have  a 
shot  at  it." 

"So  if  you  run  across  a  likely-looking  chap  in 
London,  you're  going  to  tell  him  the  tale,"  observed 
Nobby.     "  Is  that  it  ?  " 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  answered  Jordan  with  a 
ponderous  wink. 

"  You'll  do  it  a  treat,  Ginger.  Wish  I  was  going 
too." 

"  How  will  you  spend  the  rest  of  your  time  ?  " 
inquired  a  lance-corporal. 

"  Well,  there  won't  be  much  of  it,  as  my  pass 
ends  at  revally,  and  I'll  have  to  come  back  by 
the  midnight  train.  Still,  I  shan't  waste  any  of  it. 
After  I've  called  at  the  War  Office  and  given  the 
Army  Council  some  hints  about  the  chaps  that  get 
made  non-coms  here,  I  shall  drop  in  at  my  West 
End  pub — I  mean  club — and  read  the  telegrams 
from  the  Front.  Then  I  shall  see  my  family  solici- 
tor and  stockbroker,  and  borrow  a  few  thousands 
from  them  ;  or  at  any  rate  try  to  touch  some  one 
for  half  a  dollar.  I  shall  look  up  my  smart  Society 
friends  too.  If  I've  time  after  that  I  shall  go  on 
to  an  uncle  of  mine  at  Pentonville.  I  haven't  seen 
him  for  nearly  ten  years." 

"  What's  he  in  for  ?  "  inquired  Dusty  Smith. 

"  That's  enough  of  it,"  returned  Ginger,  "  so  don't 
get  passing  remarks." 

II 

Pte.  Jordan  quite  enjoyed  his  brief  spell  of  leave 
in  London,  and  every  moment  of  it  was  fully  occupied. 
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He  began  operations  by  spending  a  pleasant  hour 
watching  some  recruits  at  drill  in  the  Park  and 
exchanging  criticisms  on  their  efforts  with  a  police- 
man. Then  he  listened  to  a  mob  orator  for  a  few 
minutes  engaged  in  denouncing  conscription,  ate 
a  hearty  tea,  had  a  long  motor-bus  ride,  refereed  at 
a  dog  fight,  and  visited  two  picture  palaces  and 
one  music  hall.  Altogether  a  busy  afternoon  and 
evening. 

As  he  reluctantly  left  the  last  establishment,  he 
began  to  think  about  getting  back  to  the  station 
to  catch  his  train,  and  thus  bring  the  trip  to  a 
fitting  end.  With  this  idea  he  commenced  to 
retrace  his  steps  towards  Waterloo. 

It  was  a  fine  night,  and  as  he  walked  down  the 
Charing  Cross  Road  only  one  reflection  troubled 
him.  This  was  the  thought  that  he  was  returning 
empty  handed  after  all,  or  at  any  rate  with  his 
mission  not  fully  accomplished.  If  only  he  had 
managed  to  secure  an  eligible  recruit,  and  thus  win 
the  promised  reward,  the  expedition  would  have 
been  a  triumph. 

"  Still,  I  can't  have  everything,"  he  reflected 
philosophically.  "  And,  anyway,  I've  enjoyed  my- 
self." 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  he  was  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Trafalgar  Square,  wondering  if  his  finances 
would  afford  a  last  drink  and  a  modest  supper,  he 
noticed  a  round-shouldered,  spectacled  young  man, 
with  a  slight  limp  and  a  hesitating  manner,  looking 
at  him  curiously  from  the  shadow  of  a  doorway. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  he  appeared 
to   be   making   up   his   mind,   the   stranger   came 
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towards  him,  raised  his  hat,  and  bowed  in  apologetic 
fashion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  nervously,  "  but 
I  believe  you're  in  the  Army  ?  " 

"  Thought -reader  !  What's  make  you  think 
that  ?  " 

"It's  your  uniform.  Er — could  I  have  the 
privilege  of  a  little  private  conversation  with 
you  ?  The  fact  is,  I  want  to  consult  you — to  ask 
your  advice." 

"  Is  this  the  confidence-trick  ?  "  murmured 
Ginger  to  himself.  Then  he  looked  up  and  had 
another  glance  at  the  stranger.  His  appearance 
seemed  harmless  enough. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  chum  ?  Don't 
be  shy.     Give  it  a  name." 

"  Very  good  of  you.  Er — I  was  going  to  have 
a  little  supper.  I  wonder  if  you'd  care  to  join 
me  ?     That  is,  of  course,  if  you  have  time." 

"  All  the  time  there  is,"  said  Ginger  briskly. 
"  Don't  worry  about  that." 

"  Thanks.  Do  you  happen  to  know  a  good  place 
near  here  ?     Somewhere  not  too  crowded." 

"  Well,  Mr.  What's-your-Name,"  said  Jordan, 
who  was  pinching  himself  to  see  if  he  was  really 
awake,  "  this  is  a  bit  far  from  the  Savoy.  Still, 
there's  a  Sam  Isaacs  fish  shop  pretty  close.  Or 
what  about  a  restaurant  ?  There's  one  just  oppo- 
site." 

"  Whichever  you  please,"  returned  the  other 
politely.  "  Perhaps  you  will  show  me  the  way. 
But  first  of  all  let  me  introduce  myself.  My  name 
is  Boomer — Augustus  Boomer." 
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"  And  a  very  pretty  name  too.  Come  along 
before  the  place  shuts." 

Feeling  distinctly  pleased  with  himself  at  having 
thus  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  of  a  square 
meal,  Pte.  Jordan  led  his  companion  into  a  small 
restaurant  across  the  road. 

"  What  shall  we  have  ?  "  he  inquired  as  he 
studied  the  menu.     "  Plenty  of  choice  here." 

"I'm  a  vegetarian,  but  you  order  what  you 
like." 

Ginger  studied  the  menu  again  and  announced 
his  decision  to  the  waiter,  who  was  hovering  round 
them  expectantly. 

"  Fish  and  chips  to  begin  with  then,  and  a  bit 
of  rump  steak  and  a  Welsh  rabbit  with  a  tankard 
of  stout  to  follow.  I'm  not  hungry,  and  supper 
never  was  my  meal." 

He  was  regarding  his  host  in  a  puzzled  fashion, 
and  wondering  what  to  make  of  him  when  the 
first  course  was  produced. 

"  Where  did  this  fish  come  from  ?  "  he  demanded 
inspecting  it  closely  and  with  evident  suspicion. 

"  Yarmouth,"  returned  the  waiter,  who  appeared 
to  be  nursing  a  grievance. 

"  H'm,  travelled  by  a  slow  train  seemingly.' 

"  That's  enough  of  it,  young  feller,"  said  the 
manager  who  overheard  the  colloquy.  "  We  don't 
want  no  soldiers  here  passing  remarks." 

"  You  go  and  put  your  head  in  a  bag,"  com- 
manded Ginger.  "  Me  and  my  gentleman  friend 
didn't  come  to  your  cook-shop  for  any  old  back' 
chat." 

As  the  other  withdrew  scowling,  to  attend  to  a 
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fresh  customer,  Jordan  turned  to  his  companion, 
who  was  nervously  crumbling  bread. 

"  Now  what  is  it  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about, 
Mr.  Bloomer  ?  " 

"  Boomer,  if  you  please." 

"  Don't  mention  it.  Your  mistake.  Well,  what's 
the  trouble  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  don't  know  very  much  about 
the  Army." 

"  Never  mind,  I'll  soon  learn  you." 

"  And  I  was  rather  thinking  of  joining." 

"  Do  you  mean  as  an  officer  ?  " 

"  No,  my  idea  was  one  of  the  other  ranks — an 
intermediate  grade,  so  to  speak.  Some  such  position 
as  your  own,  for  example." 

For  a  brief  moment  Jordan  felt  inclined  to  burst 
out  laughing.  This  person  a  soldier,  indeed  !  It 
was  preposterous.  Suddenty,  however,  an  idea 
occurred  to  him.  Here  was  the  chance  he  had  been 
looking  for  of  earning  the  reward  of  five  shillings 
which  the  adjutant  had  promised.  A  recruit  secured 
already.     He  was  in  luck's  way. 

"  Right  you  are,"  he  said  briskly.  "  Good  thing 
you  met  me." 

"  I  had  meant  to  go  down  to  the  Government 
office  in  Scotland  Yard  to-morrow,"  went  on  the 
other,  "  and  see  one  of  the  sergeants  there.  Those 
men  with  coloured  ribands  in  their  caps,  you 
know." 

"  Don't  you  go  near  them,"  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse. "  Those  fellows  there  are  all  champion 
liars.  No,  leave  this  to  me.  1  can  work  it  for  you. 
Fix  you  up  in  my  own  regiment,  perhaps." 
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"  It  isn't  full,  then  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Boomer, 
beaming  through  his  spectacles. 

"  Not   quite.     Still,   I   expect  it  will  be  by  to- 
morrow.    The  fact  is,  there's  such  a  run  on  it  that  ' 
there's  only  one  vacancy  left.     If  I  use  my  influence 
I  might  manage  to  get  it  for  you." 

"  I'd  be  awfully  obliged  if  you  would." 

"  That's  all  right.  Lucky  thing  I'm  chummy 
with  the  colonel.  '  Ginger,'  he  said  to  me,  when  I 
was  coming  away  this  afternoon,  '  if  you  see  a 
really  smart  young  chap  in  London,  mind  you 
bring  him  back  with  you.'  That's  what  he  said. 
True  as  I'm  sitting  here.  Where's  that  waiter  ? 
I  don't  believe  that  tankard  of  stout  was  more  than 
half  full  when  he  brought  it.  Beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Toomer,  what  were  you  saying  when  you  in- 
terrupted me  ?  You'd  like  to  join  my  regiment, 
wasn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  but  we  must  talk  it  over  first." 

"  Talk  away.     I'm  listening." 

"  Well,  as  I  don't  understand  about  the  different 
ranks,  do  you  mind  telling  me  what  position  you 
have  in  your  regiment  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Still,  it's  rather  difficult  to  explain. 
You  see,  I'm  a  sort  of  confidential  assistant  to  the 
colonel.  He  consults  me  whenever  there's  any 
special  job  to  be  done.     See  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  agreed  the  other,  who  did  not  look 
as  if  he  saw  at  all.  "  Another  thing  I  want  to 
know  is,  are  there  any  positions  where  one  is  not 
required  to  attend  parades  and — er — drill,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  H'm,  you're  looking  for  a  soft  job,  aren't  you  ?  " 
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"  Er — the  real  fact  is,"  continued  Mr.  Boomef, 
with  a  self-conscience  little  blush,  "  although  I  may 
appear  strong  enough  I  don't  feel  that  very  active 
work — such  as  marching  and  so  on — would  suit 
me.  Perhaps  you  haven't  noticed  it,  but  I'm  a 
trifle  lame." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  companion  had  noticed 
it  ;  and  the  circumstance  had  made  him  rather 
uneasy.  He  reflected,  however,  that  since  recruits 
were  wanted  so  badly  in  the  battalion  the  medical 
authorities  would  not  be  over  strict,  provided  the 
applicant  was  physically  sound  in  other  respects, 
Anyway,  it  was  no  good  worrying.  Plenty  of  time 
for  that  later  on. 

"  Lame  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  Nothing  to  speak  of. 
Don't  trouble  about  that.  I  can  fix  you.  Leave 
it  to  me.  I've  known  some  regular  cripples  to  pass 
the  doctor  once  the  word's  been  given  by  me. 
Solemn  fact." 

"  And  what  vacancies  are  there  just  now  in  your 
regiment  ?  "   inquired  the  other,  looking  impressed. 

"  Well,  the  colonel's  billet  is  filled  up,  but  perhaps 
I  could  get  you  made  adjutant  or  quartermaster." 

"  And  do  you  really  think  I  should  be  suitable 
for  one  of  these  posts  ?  " 

"  You're  just  cut  out  for  either  of  'em,"  was  the 
prompt  response.  "  It's  what  I  said  to  myself  the 
very  moment  I  clapped  eyes  on  you.  '  Mr.  Bloomer,' 
I  said." 

"  Boomer,  if  you  please." 

"  Don't  mention  it.  '  Bloomer,  old  son,'  I  said 
to  myself,  '  if  only  the  War  Office  didn't  forbid  it, 
our  C.O.  would  ask  you  to  be  both  adjutant  and 
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quartermaster  straight  off.  Solemn  fact.  Now, 
as  you  can  only  be  one  of  them,  you'd  better  choose 
which  it's  to  be." 

"  An  adjutant's  position  certainly  sounds  attrac- 
tive," said  Mr.  Boomer,  looking  thoughtful  and 
sipping  reflectively  at  his  barley  water.  "  Does  he 
have  to  attend  many  parades,  or  do  much  out-of- 
door  work  ?  " 

"  Not  a  stroke.  He  sits  in  a  nice  little  office  all 
to  himself,  and  never  goes  near  a  parade." 

"  Then  I  should  like  that.  Will  you  manage  it 
for  me,  please  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  promise,  but  I  might  be  able  to 
work  it,"  said  Jordan,  as  he  opened  a  fresh  bottle 
of  stout.  "  Especially  if  I  used  my  influence. 
Still,  that  would  cost  you  a  bit,  as  it  runs  into 
money.     You  understand  that  ?  " 

"  Quite  so.  I  should,  of  course,  be  prepared  to 
meet  any  reasonable  expenses  that  you  incur." 

"  Ha,"  said  Ginger,  "  now  you're  talking.  How 
much  would  you  pay  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  anything  up  to  a  sovereign." 

"  Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  it  couldn't  be 
done,"  returned  Ginger,  shaking  his  head.  "  Not 
by  no  manner  of  means,  it  couldn't.  It's  dead 
against  regulations,  you  see.  I'm  sure*  you  don't 
want  to  get  me  into  trouble." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  The  proper  figure  is  nearer  five  pounds." 

"I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  manage  that." 

"  Well,  tell  you  what.  I've  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  you,  so  we'll  split  the  difference  and  call  it  thirty 
bob.  Cash  down  though.  Come,  that  won't  hurt  you." 
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"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Boomer,  as  he  took  out  his 
purse  and  produced  the  money.  "  Here  you  are. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Don't  mention  it." 

"  And  now,  when  shall  I  see  your  colonel  ?  Soon, 
I  hope." 

Glancing  at  the  clock,  Jordan  realized  that  he 
had  already  lost  the  last  train.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, permit  the  fact  to  trouble  him.  Already 
another  scheme  was  working  in  his  fertile  mind. 

"  Meet  me  at  Waterloo  station  nine  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,"  he  returned,  "  and  we'll  go  down 
to  headquarters  together.  We'd  better  push  off 
now,"  he  added.     "  Time's  getting  on." 

"  Yes,  I  usually  go  to  bed  at  ten,"  said  Mr. 
Boomer.  "  I  suppose  there'll  be  no  difficulty 
about  that  when  I'm  in  the  Army  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  no.     Go  to  bed  when  you  like." 

"  And  I'm  not  a  very  early  riser." 

"  That  doesn't  matter.  You  get  up  when  you 
like,  too." 

As  they  left  the  restaurant  together,  a  fresh  idea 
struck  Ginger. 

"I'll  send  a  wire  to  the  colonel,  asking  him  to 
meet  us,"  he  said. 

Having  seen  his  new  acquaintance  safely  on  to 
a  'bus,  he  stopped  at  a  telegraph  office  in  the  Strand 
that  happened  to  be  open  all  night  and  dispatched 
a  message  to  the  adjutant.  He  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  compose,  however,  that  he  had  to  take 
the  young  lady  behind  the  counter  into  his  confi- 
dence. With  her  sympathetic  assistance,  the  exact 
wording  was  finally  settled — 
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"  Captured  a  very  smart  recruit.  Can  I  have  a 
week's  extra  leave  ? — Pte.  Jordan." 

Then,  arranging  to  call  for  an  answer  in  the 
morning,  he  set  off  for  the  Union  Jack  Club,  where 
he  meant  to  secure  a  bed. 

Ill 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  when  he 
returned  to  the  post-office,  the  reply  to  the  telegram 
was  awaiting  him — 

"  Certainly  not.     Come  back  at  once. — Adjutant." 

"  H'm,"  muttered  Ginger  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment, "  that's  put  the  lid  on  it." 

On  reaching  Waterloo,  he  found  his  acquaintance 
of  the  previous  evening  waiting  for  him  outside  the 
booking-office.  As  he  saw  him,  his  spirits  fell  a 
little,  for,  seen  by  broad  daylight,  the  would-be 
candidate  for  military  glory  looked  less  martial 
than  ever.  Also,  his  limp  appeared  to  have  increased 
somewhat  since  the  previous  evening. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Ginger,  resolved  to  put  the 
best  face  on  it,  "  we  must  start  directly." 

"  Have  you  had  an  answer  to  your  telegram, 
then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  had  an  answer  all  right." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  And  what  does  the  colonel 
say  ?  " 

"  He  says  he's  so  anxious  to  see  you  that  he 
can't  wait  another  moment.  We've  got  to  take 
the  next  train,  or  else  the  vacancy  will  be  snapped 
up." 

On  the  journey  back  to  camp  they  had  a  carriage 
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to  themselves.  Ginger  was  glad  of  the  fact,  for 
the  more  he  saw  of  his  new  companion,  the  less 
comfortable  in  his  own  mind  did  he  feel  about  him. 
The  prospect  of  ever  getting  him  accepted  by  the 
doctor  appeared  remote  ;  and,  with  it,  the  promised 
reward  from  the  adjutant.  Also,  he  himself  might 
get  into  trouble  for  overstaying  his  leave.  Still,  he 
did  not  worry  much  about  this  ;  for,  whatever 
happened,  he  was  thirty  shillings  to  the  good. 

When,  on  leaving  the  train,  he  learned  that 
the  distance  to  the  barracks  was  a  couple  of  miles, 
Mr.  Boomer  promptly  suggested  hiring  a  cab. 

"  Sound  idea,"  said  Jordan.  "  It  will  give  the 
colonel  a  good  impression." 

As  the  cab  stopped  at  the  barrack  gate  his  qualms 
returned  with  fresh  force,  and  he  began  to  revolve 
a  scheme  for  quietly  getting  rid  of  his  travelling 
companion.  Indeed,  he  was  about  to  abandon  him 
and  slip  off  to  his  hut,  when  the  provost-sergeant 
suddenly  appeared  and  barred  the  way. 

"  Now  then,  Jordan,"  he  said  coldly,  "  what's  all 
this  ?  Your  pass  expired  at  six  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  sergeant,  but  I  wired  for  an 
extension." 

"  Like  your  impudence,"  returned  the  other. 
Then  his  roving  eye  fell  on  the  stranger.  "  Hullo, 
who's  this  civilian  ?  " 

"  He's  a  recruit  I've  brought  back  with  me." 

Taking  this  for  an  introduction,  Mr.  Boomer 
raised  his  hat  and  bowed  politely. 

"  Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  the  colonel  ?  " 
he  inquired . 
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"  Don't  you  try  to  be  funny,"  snapped  Sergeant 
Parker.  Then  he  glanced  again  at  Jordan.  "  You 
push  off  to  your  barrack-room  and  stop  there,"  he 
said.     "  I'll  look  after  this  chap." 

Congratulating  himself  on  not  being  put  in  the 
guard-room  as  an  absentee,  Ginger  hurried  off  to 
his  hut.  He  had  just  begun  to  regale  his  comrades 
there  with  an  account  of  his  adventures,  when  a 
lance-corporal  appeared. 

"  Ginger  Jordan  here  ?  "    he  demanded. 

"  Yes,  corporal.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  adjutant  wants  you  at  the  orderly-room. 
You're  to  hurry." 

"  Expected  he'd  send  for  me,"  returned  Ginger, 
buckling  on  his  belt.  "  He  wants  to  pay  me  that 
five  bob  I've  earned.  There  might  be  some  promo- 
tion hanging  on  to  it,  too.     This  is  my  lucky  day." 

"  Don't  forget  me  when  you're  made  an  officer," 
begged  Nobby  Clarke. 

Whistling  cheerfully  to  himself,  Jordan  left  the 
hut  and  made  his  way  to  the  orderly-room.     Captain 

's    reception    of    him    there,    however,    rather 

damped  his  spirits.  The  adjutant's  manner,  indeed, 
was  the  reverse  of  cordial. 

"  So  you've  got  back  at  last,"  he  said  grimly, 
and  with  what  the  other  afterwards  described  as 
an  "  old-fashioned  "  look. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  what  the  devil  did  you  mean  by  telegraph- 
ing to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought  it  was  important." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Ginger,  staring  uncomfortably 
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at  the  officer.  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  added,  "  but 
have  you — er — seen  the  recruit  I  found  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  him." 

At  the  words  Ginger  breathed  again.  It  was 
all  right,  then,  after  all.  He  took  a  step  forward 
and  saluted. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  ?  "  demanded  the  adjutant. 

"  Touching  that  little  matter  of  five  shillings, 
sir." 

"  What  five  shillings  ?  " 

"  The  reward  you  promised  for  getting  a  recruit, 
sir." 

"  Ah,  so  you  think  you've  earned  five  shillings  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  H'm,  do  you  happen  to  have  any  eyes  in  your 
silly  head  ?  " 

"  Eyes,  sir,"  echoed  Ginger  blankly. 

"  Yes,  you  idiot.  Eyes.  A  fine  recruit  you 
brought.  Why,  the  dashed  fellow's  got  a  cork 
leg." 
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THE  Rutland  Light  Infantry  were,  as  had  been 
long  and  anxiously  expected  by  them,  under 
orders  for  the  Front.  To  mark  the  finish  of  their 
home  training,  it  had  been  determined  to  practise  a 
billeting  experiment,  all  ranks  being  quartered  for 
one  night  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
through  which  the  battalion  was  advancing. 

With  a  view  to  making  a  thorough  test  of  its 
possibilities,  the  staff  had  decided  that  the  scheme 
should  be  carried  out  under  novel  conditions.  In 
terms  of  this,  until  the  last  moment  nobody  was 
to  know  his  exact  destination.  The  brigadier's 
orders  were  that  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
column  was  to  halt.  The  billet  tickets  were  then 
to  be  distributed,  and  each  officer  and  man  dis- 
patched independently  to  discover  his  lodgings  for 
himself. 

As  the  leading  platoon,  of  which  he  formed  one, 
trudged  along  a  mile  or  so  in  front  of  the  battalion, 
Pte.  Jordan  discussed  the  projected  experiment  with 
his  comrades. 

"  You  and  me  are  chumming  up  together,  Nobby," 
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he  announced  to  Pte.  Clarke.  "  I  wonder  where 
we  shall  doss  to-night  ?  Ever  played  this  silly 
game  before  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  We  did  it  at  the 
Curragh  once." 

"  When  was  that  ?  "  inquired  Tug  Wilson. 

"  Years  ago,  my  lad.  Donkey's  ears.  Before 
any  of  you  recruits  enlisted." 

"  Who  are  you  calling  a  recruit  ?  "  demanded 
Dusty  Smith. 

"  Young  chaps  who  don't  know  how  to  speak  to 
old  soldiers  like  me  and  Nobby." 

"  Not  so  much  talking,"  ordered  Mr.  Greening, 
the  subaltern  in  command  of  the  section. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then,  as  the 
officer  stepped  back,  Pte.  Smith  requested  additional 
information. 

"  Where  did  you  have  to  sleep,  Nobby  ?  " 

"In  a  blooming  stable." 

"  Well,  3?ou  don't  catch  me  sleeping  in  a  stable 
this  time,"  declared  Jordan.  "  Not  half,  you  don't, 
as  long  as  there  are  hotels  and  country  houses." 

"  They're  for  the  officers." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  returned  the  other,  puffing 
thoughtfully  at  his  pipe.  "  Mark  my  words,  chum, 
you  and  I  will  have  a  good  doss,  whatever  happens." 

"  Trust  you  for  that,  Ginger." 

"  By  the  left,"  called  out  a  colour-sergeant. 
"  Step  along  there." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  halt  was  sounded,  and  the 
advanced  guard,  some  distance  ahead  of  the  column, 
stood  at  ease,  waiting  for  orders.  Presently  the 
adjutant  galloped  up  to  deliver  them. 
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"  Which  is  the  leading  file  ?  "  he  inquired. 

Messrs.  Clarke  and  Jordan  stepped  to  the  front 
and  saluted. 

"  H'm,"  said  Captain  ,  eyeing  them  care- 
fully, "  so  it's  you  two  bright  beauties.  Well,  you 
go  to  Littleborough,  six  miles  across  this  valley. 
At  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  you  rejoin  the  column 
at  Storrington.  The  address  of  your  billets  is  in 
these  envelopes.  Give  this  one  to  Mr.  Greening. 
He  will  meet  you  at  Littleborough  later  on.  Can 
you  find  the  way  ?  " 

"  Ginger  can,  sir,"  declared  Nobby.  "  He  was  a 
Boy  Scout  before  he  'listed." 

"  Well,  don't  let  me  catch  you  getting  into  mis- 
chief," said  the  adjutant  warningly.  "  Now,  then, 
be  off  with  you." 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  a  pleasant  enough 
road  to  Littleborough.  Pte.  Jordan  would  have 
enjoyed  the  tramp  across  country  still  more,  but  for 
the  fact  that  his  most  careful  search  did  not  reveal 
the  existence  of  a  single  public-house.  The  omission 
of  such  establishments  struck  him  as  a  distinct  blot 
on  the  landscape. 

"  Reminds  me  of  being  in  India,"  he  grumbled. 
"  It  looks  as  if  they  were  all  teetotalers  round  here. 
Littleborough,  one  mile,"  he  added,  glancing  at  a 
signpost.  Then  he  examined  his  billet  ticket. 
"  Our  address  there  is  Mrs.  Jackson,  Jasmine  Cot- 
tage.    Mr.  Clever  Greening's  is  Oakhurst  Manor." 

"  I  wonder  what  our  place  is  like,  Ginger  ?  " 

"  We'll  soon  see,"  declared  his  comrade.  "I'll 
ask  this  chap,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  ploughboy, 
who  was  leaning  over  a  hedge  and  watching  them 
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with  interest.  "  Hie !  Do  you  know  Little- 
borough  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  are  you  staring  at,  Chawbacon  ?  " 

"  You." 

"  Well,  do  you  know  anybody  called  Mrs.  Jackson 
at  Jasmine  Cottage  ?  " 

"  Too  true,  I  do,"  returned  the  lad,  bursting  into 
a  loud  guffaw.  "  She  be  my  mother,  and  I  be  'er 
Gearge." 

"  Poor  woman,"  said  Ginger.  "  Come  along, 
Nobby." 

The  place  for  which  they  were  looking  was  soon 
discovered.  It  was  a  small  cottage  at  the  end  of 
the  village  street.  With  its  thatched  roof,  mullioned 
windows,  and  honey-suckle  climbing  over  the  porch, 
it  had  a  pleasant  and  restful  appearance.  As  the 
two  warriors  rapped  on  the  door,  an  elderly  woman 
opened  it  and  dropped  them  a  curtsey. 

"  Please,  be  you  the  sodgers  ?  "    she  demanded. 

"  Too  true,  we  be,"  answered  Ginger,  adopting 
what  he  considered  a  village  dialect.  "  Me  and  my 
friend,  we  be  going  to  stop  along  o'  Gearge's  mother, 
Mrs.  Jackson." 

"  That's  me,  sir,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  'ad  a 
letter  about  it  from  the  post-office.  Your  room's 
upstairs." 

The  accommodation  provided  by  Mrs.  Jackson  for 
her  guests  consisted  of  a  small  but  clean  attic,  fur- 
nished with  a  couple  of  beds.  Ginger  put  his  rifle 
on  one  of  them,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  then  looked  out 
of  the  window. 

"  What's  that  place  ?  "  he  demanded,  pointing  to 
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the  roof  of  a  mansion  which  could  just  be  seen  above 
the  wall  of  a  park. 

"  That  be  Oakhurst.  Miss  Hallam  lives  there. 
She  be  the  lady  of  the  manor.     Very  rich,  she  be." 

"  Young  woman  ?  " 

"  Getting  on  for  fifty." 

Ginger  looked  thoughtful.  Then  he  turned  to 
Mrs.  Jackson.  "  I  expect  she  keeps  a  good  table  ?  " 
he  hazarded.     "  Plenty  of  money,  you  said  ?  " 

"  Thousands,"  answered  the  woman.  "  Will  this 
room  do  ?  "  she  added,  dusting  a  chair  with  her 
apron. 

"  Tell  you  presently  if  it  doesn't.     Don't  worry." 

As  the  other  went  downstairs,  Pte.  Jordan  beck- 
oned to  his  comrade. 

"  Nobby,"  he  said  slowly,  "  my  idea  is  we'd  be 
more  comfortable  at  this  Miss  Hallam's.  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  But  Mr.  Greening  has  his  billet  there." 

"  Well,  he  doesn't  know  it  yet.  If  I  put  his  name 
on  our  ticket,  he'll  have  to  come  here,  see  ?  Then 
we'll  nip  along  to  Oakhurst  Manor,  and  stop  there 
instead  of  him." 

Pte.  Clarke  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  You  ought  to  be  at  the  War  Office,"  he  declared. 
"  But  how  will  you  fix  it  up  with  Mother  Jackson  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me." 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  Sum- 
moning the  widow,  Pte.  Jordan  explained  to  her 
that  an  error  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  billets, 
and  that  she  was  to  receive  another  military  guest 
instead  of  his  comrade  and  himself. 

"  Please,  how  shall  I  know  him  ?  "   she  inquired. 
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"  Easy  enough,"  was  the  bland  response.  "  He's 
a  silly-looking  young  chap  with  a  eyeglass.  Mr. 
Greening's  his  clever  name.  Give  him  this  ticket 
when  he  comes.  Say  it's  from  the  adjutant.  Now, 
we'll  sling  our  hook.     Come  along,  Nobby." 

"  Right-oh,  Ginger.     Wish  I  had  your  nerve." 

II 

Miss  Hallam  was  a  maiden  lady  of  considerable 
means  and  a  hospitable  disposition.  When,  a  few 
days  earlier,  the  military  authorities  had  written 
to  inquire  if  she  would  accommodate  one  or  more 
officers  while  the  manoeuvres  were  being  carried  out 
in  the  neighbourhood,  she  had  given  a  ready  assent. 

"  It  will  be  company  for  us,"  she  remarked  to 
Jenkins,  the  butler,  as  she  sat  out  on  the  lawn 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  guests.  "  We  may 
expect  them  at " 

"  I  think  they're  here  already,  ma'am,"  observed 
the  other,  glancing  towards  a  couple  of  khaki-clad 
figures  walking  the  avenue  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.     "  Those  men  must  be  soldiers." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  Ginger  Jordan, 
with  Nobby  Clarke  following  him,  came  up  and 
tapped  the  sling  of  his  rifle. 

"  Please,  is  this  Oakhurst  Manor  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Hallam,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  Are  you  the  two  officers  who  are  to  stop  here  for 
the  night  ?  Very  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  Miss 
Hallam.  The  colonel  didn't  mention  your  names 
in  his  letter,  but " 

"  That's  all  right,  miss.  I'm  Major  Ginger,  and 
this  is  Captain  Nobby." 
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"  And  your  regiment  ?  " 

"  Headquarters  Staff." 

Miss  Hallam  looked  impressed.  She  had  no  idea 
what  the  term  meant  ;  still,  it  sounded  impor- 
tant. 

"  Dinner  is  at  eight  o'clock,"  she  said,  "  so  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  see  your  rooms.  I'll  tell 
the  butler  to  take  you  there." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Nobby.  "  A  brush-up  wouldn't 
do  us  any  harm." 

"  Then  we'll  go  indoors  at  once,"  returned  their 
hostess. 

On  being  told  to  conduct  them  upstairs,  Jenkins 
glanced  curiously  at  the  two  guests.  They  re- 
turned the  glance  so  fiercely,  however,  that  he 
promptly  adopted  a  more  apologetic  manner,  and 
ushered  them  into  a  double-bedded  room. 

Pte.  Clarke  waited  until  the  butler  had  left  them. 
Then  he  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  This  is  a  bit  of  all  right  !  "  he  declared.  "  The 
old  girl  took  us  for  officers  easy  enough." 

"  Don't  talk  too  much.  Leave  the  chin-wagging 
to  me." 

"  You'll  do  it  a  treat,  Ginger." 

"  And  a  bit  less  '  Ginger,'  mind.  Remember,  I'm 
your  superior  officer." 

"  Well,  don't  shove  us  in  the  clink,"  begged  his 
comrade  with  an  exaggerated  assumption  of  alarm. 

"  Somebody  else  will  be  doing  that  if  you're  not 
careful,"  said  the  other  warningly.  "  I  don't  half 
like  the  look  of  that  butler  chap.  Nasty  suspicious 
sort  of  cove.  There's  the  mess  call,"  he  added,  as 
a  gong  sounded  in  the  hall. 
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Except  for  what  struck  the  guests  as  too  much 
attention  from  the  butler,  dinner  passed'  off  agree- 
ably enough.  A  bountiful  meal  had  been  provided  ; 
and  their  hostess  was  obviously  interested  in  her 
visitors.  Nor  did  the  conversation  flag,  for  she  had 
a  number  of  questions  to  ask,  and  sought  informa- 
tion all  the  time  respecting  military  matters.  It 
was  promptly  furnished. 

"  I  noticed  this  morning  some  soldiers  with  red 
crosses  on  their  arm,"  she  observed  when  the  coffee 
made  its  appearance.  "  What  regiment  did  they 
belong  to  ?  " 

"  The  Castor-Oil  Dragoons — otherwise  the  Lind- 
seed  Lancers.  It  all  depends  on  how  chummy  you 
are  with  them." 

"  What  extraordinary  names  !  " 

"  They're  nick-names,  ma'am,  for  the  medical 
staff,"  put  in  Jordan,  fearful  lest  his  comrade  should 
be  overdoing  it. 

"  Thank  you.  I  also  saw  some  men  who  looked 
rather  older  than  the  other  officers.  What  were 
they,  please  ?  " 

"  Royal  Dug-Outs." 

"  Captain  Nobby  means  the  Special  Reserve," 
added  Jordan.     "  It's  another  nick-name." 

"  How  interesting  !  Tell  me,  did  you  ever  kill 
any  one  in  action,  Major  ?  " 

"  Only  niggers  at  present.  When  I  was  in  India 
I  used  to  shoot  a  dozen  regularly  before  breakfast." 

"  So  did  I,"  declared  Nobby.  "  That's  what  I 
got  this  for,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  marksman- 
ship badge  of  crossed  rifles  on  his  left  sleeve. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know,"  went  on  Miss  Hallam, 
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glancing  at  his  soiled  khaki,  "  but  I  thought  officers 
wore  a  smarter  uniform." 

"  Officers  and  privates  all  wear  the  same  nowa- 
days," said  Ginger  quickty.     "  It's  the  latest  order." 

"  I  see,"  returned  their  hostess,  as  she  rose  from 
the  table.  "  If  you  gentlemen  care  to  smoke,  pray 
do  so.  There  are  some  cigars  on  the  sideboard. 
By  the  way,  as  I  keep  early  hours,  I  will  wish  you 
good-night." 

Left  alone  with  a  decanter  of  port  and  a  box 
of  cigars,  the  two  warriors  enjoyed  themselves 
thoroughly.  The  daring  scheme  had  succeeded 
beyond  their  fondest  expectations.  All  they  would 
have  to  do  now  would  be  to  rejoin  the  column  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  Fortunately,  the 
rendezvous  was  ten  miles  away  from  Littleborough. 

While  they  were  discussing  their  plans,  the  butler 
opened  the  door. 

"  My  mistress  has  gone  to  bed,"  he  announced. 
"  I  am  to  inquire  if  you  want  anything,  please  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ginger,  on  whom  the  good 
cheer  was  beginning  to  take  effect.  "  Shaving  water 
at  7.30  prompt.  And  if  the  colonel  calls,  tell  him 
to  wait." 

"  Beg  pardon,"  said  Jenkins  stiffly.  "  I  receive 
my  instructions  from  the  mistress." 

"  No  back-answers,"  said  Nobby  with  a  lordly 
gesture.  "  Get  a  move  on  you,"  he  added,  as  the 
man  hesitated. 

"  Sharp,"  put  in  Ginger.  "  What  you  want,  my 
good  feller,  is  military  discipline,  and  pack-drill 
twice  a  day." 

"  What's  pack-drill  ?  " 
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"  Something  to  take  the  hump  off  your  shoulders." 

Jenkins  made  no  response,  but  stalked  from  the 
room,  smiling  unpleasantly. 

"  I  don't  half  like  the  look  of  that  chap,"  remarked 
Jordan,  shaking  his  head  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

"  Do  you  think  he's  spotted  -us  ?  "  inquired  his 
comrade  nervously. 

"  Can't  tell  yet.     If  he  has,  it's  your  fault." 

"  How's  that  ?  " 

"  Because  you're  so  blooming  ignorant,  my  lad. 
You  don't  talk  enough  like  an  officer,  and  you 
haven't  got  society  manners." 

"  Rats  !  " 

"  Well,  anyway,  I  saw  you  shoving  an  apple 
in  your  pocket  just  now." 

Ill 

When  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  Miss  Hallam 
learned  that  her  visitors  had  to  leave  early,  she 
looked  quite  upset,  However,  they  protested  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  prolong  their 
stay. 

"  Well,  don't  go  until  you've  seen  the  grounds," 
she  begged. 

"  I'm  gasping  for  a  fag,"  murmured  Nobby  under 
his  breath. 

"  Shut  it  ! "  whispered  the  other  warningly. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  hostess.  "  Thank  you,  miss, 
we'll  go  at  once  if  you'll  kindly  excuse  us.  Captain 
Nobby  and  I  would  like  a  fag — I  mean  a  little  fresh 
air.  We  have  to  discuss  the  new  system  of  trench- 
warfare." 

"Pray  do  so,"  said  Miss  Hallam  politely.     "I 
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will  have  some  sandwiches  prepared  for  your  jour- 
ney." 

Hurrying  into  the  garden,  the  attention  of  her 
guests  was  attracted  by  a  summer-house,  standing 
amid  a  clump  of  laurel  bushes.  With  its  comfort- 
able chairs  and  little  window  at  the  side  it  was  just 
the  place  in  which  to  smoke. 

"  Properly  built  for  it,"  said  Nobby,  pulling  out 
a  cigarette  from  a  box  which  he  had  pocketed. 
"  What  shall  we  do  next  ?  " 

"  Better  do  a  bunk  while  we're  safe.  If  we  start 
in  ten  minutes  we  can  be  at  Storrington  before  the 
column." 

"  Pity  to  miss  those  sandwiches." 

"  Well,  we  can't  have  everything.  As  it  is,  we 
haven't  done  badly.  Still,  we'll  have  a  smoke 
first." 

For  ten  minutes  the  visitors  leaned  back  luxuri- 
ously in  their  chairs  and  puffed  at  their  pipes.  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  they  felt  much  too 
comfortable  to  exert  themselves.  They  would 
probably  have  fallen  asleep,  if  the  heavy  tramp  of 
approaching  footsteps  had  not  suddenly  caused  them 
to  look  up  with  a  start. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  Jordan,  peering  out  of 
the  window. 

"  Somebody  coming,"  exclaimed  Clarke.  "  Who 
is  it  ?  " 

"It's  Captain  ,"  answered  Ginger,  ducking 

his  head. 

"  Any  one  with  him  ?  " 

"  Nosey  Parker  and  a  file  of  men,"  announced 
Jordan,  taking  a  second  look.     "  We're  done  for," 
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he  added,  as  the  party  halted  on  the  lawn  fifty  yards 
in  front  of  them  and  effectively  cut  off  their  retreat. 
"  Keep  quiet,  and  perhaps  they  won't  spot  us. 
Anyway,  we'll  lock  the  door." 

While  Ginger  and  his  comrade  stared  blankly  at 
one  another  they  saw  the  adjutant  go  up  to  Miss 
Hallam,  who  was  coming  across  the  lawn  to  meet 
him.  At  first  it  was  impossible  to  hear  what  he 
said.  Then,  as  they  walked  towards  the  summer- 
house,  the  officer's  voice  could  be  heard  distinctly. 

"  The  fact  is,  Miss  Hallam,"  he  was  saying,  "  one 
of  your  servants — a  man  called  Jenkins — came  to 
me  an  hour  ago." 

"It's  the  blooming  butler  that  has  given  us 
away,"  whispered  Ginger. 

"  From  what  he  said,  my  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Would  you  please  tell  me  if  by  any  chance  a  couple 
of  private  soldiers — their  names  are  Jordan  and 
Clarke — slept  here  last  night  ?  " 

"  There  were  no  private  soldiers  here,"  said  Miss 
Hallam,  looking  perplexed.  "I  had,  however,  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  two  of  your  brother-officers. 
One  was  Major  Ginger,  and  the  other  was  Captain 
Nobby.     Most  interesting  men." 

"  Major  Ginger  and  Captain  Nobby,"  echoed  the 
astonished  adjutant.  "  My  dear  madam,  I  assure 
you  we  have  no  such  officers  in  the  battalion." 

"  Then  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  faltered 
trie  lady,  looking  rather  distressed. 

"  So  I  should  imagine,"  returned  Captain  , 

concealing  a  grin.  "  Tell  me,  what's  this  fellow 
who  calls  himself  Major  Ginger  like  ?  An  ugly- 
looking  chap  with  reddish  hair  ?  " 
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"  My  word  !  "  muttered  Jordan.  "  Listen  to 
that.     Can't  I  have  him  for  libel  ?  " 

"  I  should  call  him — er — sandy,"  said  Miss  Hallam 

"Oh,  would  you  ?  "    whispered  Jordan. 

"And  this  other  fellow,"  went  on  the  adjutant 
"  Had  he  a  spotty  face  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  was  certainly  a  little  that  way." 

"  Just  hear  the  old  cat,"  muttered  Nobby  in 
disgust. 

"  They're  the  two  we're  after,  right  enough," 
laughed  the  adjutant.  "  What  do  you  think, 
sergeant  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it's  Ginger  Jordan  and  Nobby  Clarke 
for  sure.  They've  been  up  to  their  old  tricks 
again." 

"  And  they  talked  so  nicely,  and  told  me  such 
interesting  things  about  the  Army,"  protested  Miss 
Hallam,  looking  ready  to  weep. 

"  H'm,  I'm  afraid  they've  been  pulling  your  leg,' 
said  Captain ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  cor- 
rected quickly,  "  I  mean,  they  seem  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  your — er — inexperience  concerning 
military  matters.  This  fellow  Jordan  is  a  cham- 
pion liar." 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "   growled  Ginger. 

"  And  his  friend  isn't  much  better,"  added  the 
sergeant.     "  Precious  little  to  choose  between  them." 

"  Wait  till  I  get  at  you,"  muttered  Nobby. 

"  Where   are   they   now  ?  "    continued   Captain 


"  I   haven't   seen   them   since   breakfast.     They 
said  they  were  going  for  a  walk  in  the  garden." 
"  Well,  I  daresay  we  shall  find  them  before  long. 
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Have  we  your  permission  to  search  the  grounds  ? 
Thank  you.  H'm,  strong  smell  of  shag  about  here. 
Sergeant  Parker,  take  a  file  of  men  and  look  in  that 
summer-house." 

The  sergeant  tried  the  door.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  officer. 

"It's  locked,  sir,  but  I  think  I  hear  some  one 
moving  inside." 

"  Well,  burst  it  open." 

"  You  needn't  trouble,"  said  a  familiar  voice. 
Then,  as  the  astonished  sergeant  sprang  back, 
Ginger  Jordan,  with  Nobb}?  Clarke  behind  him, 
threw  open  the  door  and  saluted. 

"  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  come  out  before  ?  " 
demanded  the  adjutant,  doing  his  best  not  to  laugh 
"  You  heard  us  talking  about  you." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Ginger,  saluting 
again,  "  but  from  the  way  you  were  describing  the 
chaps  you  wanted,  I  didn't  think  you  could  possibly 
mean  us." 

Captain  hid  a  smile,  turned  on  his   heel, 

and  nodded  to  the  provost -sergeant. 

"  Fall  in  an  escort,"  he  said,  "  and  march  these 
fellows  back  to  camp." 
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GINGER  JORDAN  was  in  trouble  again.  Yet, 
as  he  stood  outside  the  orderly-room,  waiting 
to  be  "  told  off  "  by  the  commanding-officer  and 
cheerfully  humming  a  song  under  his  breath,  he 
appeared  quite  at  ease. 

"  Stop  that  noise,"  growled  Nosey  Parker,  the 
provost- sergeant.  "I've  got  my  eye  on  you, 
young  fellow." 

"  Which  one  ?  "  inquired  Ginger  with  a  bland 
assumption  of  interest. 

"  That's  enough  of  it,"  muttered  the  other,  com- 
pelled for  the  moment  to  swallow  his  wrath,  as  the 
colonel's  arrival  had  just  been  signalled. 

"  Now  we  shan't  be  long,"  whispered  the  culprit 
to  the  man  beside  him. 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  the  sergeant-major 
put  his  head  out  of  the  orderly-room  door. 

"  Shon  !  "  he  bellowed  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
recruits  drilling  on  the  barrack  square  think  that 
the  Germans  had  already  landed.  "  Bugler,  sound 
the  prisoners'  call." 

The  next  moment  Pte.  Jordan,  bareheaded  and 
between  a    file  of  men  with  fixed  bayonets,  was 
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confronting    Colonel   and    a    little   group   of 

officers. 

"  Number  2763,  Pte.  Jordan,  A  Company,"  read 

Captain ,  the  adjutant,  from  the  guard  report. 

"  First, '  drunk  and  creating  a  disturbance  '  ;  second, 
'  assaulting  a  civilian.'  " 

The  colonel  listened  to  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
ness, a  shopkeeper  in  the  town.  Then  he  looked 
up  and  glared. 

"  Anything  to  say  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  it  was  like  this,  sir.  I 
was  in  the  garrison  pub — I  mean,  club — yesterday 
afternoon,  along  with  Nobby  Clarke  and  Spud 
Murphy,  and  when  this  civilian  chap  passed  the 
remark  he  did  I  dotted  him  one  on  the  boko." 

"  You  did  what  ?  " 

"  Fetched  him  a  wipe  across  the  snitch,  sir." 

"  H'm,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  this — er — 
unprovoked  assault  ? 

"  Well,  sir,  we  were  discussing  the  regiment,  and 
this  chap  says,  '  Ginger,'  saj^s  he,  '  your  colonel 
couldn't  drill  a  girls'  school,  and  won't  be  any  good 
when  the  regiment  gets  to  the  Front.'  Of  course 
I  biffed  him  for  that.  He  was  properly  asking  for 
it." 

Colonel dipped  a  pen  in  the  ink,  glanced 

at    the    accused's    conduct-sheets,     and    frowned 
heavily. 

"  All  very  well  to  stand  up  for  the  regiment,  but 
I  won't  have  fighting  with  civilians.  It  gets  the 
corps  a  bad  name.     Now,  what  about  this  second 
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charge  ?  Were  you,  or  were  you  not,  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  when  apprehended  by  the  police 
and  taken  into  military  custody  ?  " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?  " 

"  Were  you  boozed  when  you  got  copped  ?  " 
interpreted  the  sergeant-major  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  Me,  sir  ?  "  said  Jordan,  looking  shocked  at  the 
very  idea. 

"  Yes,  you.     Were  you  drunk  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir.  Why,  I'm  nearly  the  same  as  a 
teetotaler." 

"  H'm,  did  you  have  anything  to  drink  at  all  ? 
Tell  me  the  truth,  and  I'll  let  you  down  easy." 

The  other  reflected  a  moment.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  offer  seemed  a  fair  one. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  might  have  had  a 
few  quarts,  but  I  wasn't  what  you  would  call 
squiffy." 

"  That's  enough,"  snapped  the  commanding- 
officer,  as  a  young  subaltern  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  grin.  "  Fined  half-a-crown,  and  seven  days 
to  barracks.     Detention  next  time." 

"  Left  turn,  quick  march  !  "  said  the  sergeant- 
major. 

Feeling  very  much  injured,  Pte.  Jordan  went  off 
to  his  barrack-room.  As  he  was  getting  his  kit 
together  for  an  hour's  pack-drill,  he  was  joined  by 
a  couple  of  sympathizers,  to  whom  he  related  his 
troubles. 

"  And  that's  military  justice  !  "  said  Tug  Wilson 
bitterly. 

"  Seems  like  it." 

"  Of  course,  until  you're  through  with  defaulters 
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it  isn't  much  good  asking  you  to  have  a  drink," 
observed  Nobby  Clarke. 

"  Try  me  and  see." 

"  Well,  come  to  the  canteen  at  eight  o'clock. 
We'll  be  there." 

"I'll  put  it  down  in  my  engagement  book  before 
I  forget.     Lend  me  your  gold  pencil,  Nobby." 

Punctual  to  the  moment,  Pte.  Jordan  found  his 
comrades  awaiting  him  at  the  rendezvous.  Since, 
and  as  a  defaulter,  he  could  only  spend  an  hour 
in  the  canteen,  he  had  arrears  of  lost  time  to  make 
up.  Accordingly,  he  devoted  the  first  few  minutes 
to  satisfying  a  thirst  engendered  by  his  compulsory 
abstinence.  This  important  duty  accomplished,  he 
turned  to  a  consideration  of  other  matters,  and. 
glanced  at  a  copy  of  the  day's  garrison  orders,  hang- 
ing on  the  wall. 

"  Hullo,  what's  this  ?  "  he  said,  examining  the 
document  carefully.  "  More  work,  breaking  in 
recruit  officers,  and  getting  them  ready  for  the 
Front.  Listen  here,  you  chaps — '  It  is  notified  for 
information  that  Algernon,  Lancelot,  Maximilian, 
Horatio,  Augustus  FitzDoodle,  University  Candi- 
date, is  appointed  Temporary  2nd  Lieutenant  (on 
probation)  20th  Service  Battalion  the  Rutland  Light 
Infantry,  and  is  taken  on  the  strength  from  to- 
morrow.' A  chap  with  a  string  of  names  like  that  ! 
Well,  we  do  have  some  luck.  Anybody  ever  heard 
of  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  his  blooming  servant,"  answered  Dusty 
Smith.  "  The  Flag  has  given  me  the  job,  because 
no  one  else  was  smart  enough  for  it.  I  heard  the 
adjutant    talking    to   the  CO.    about    him   when 
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I   was  on  mess  fatigue.     They  didn't  half   laugh." 

"  What's  a  University  Candidate  ?  "  demanded 
Wilson. 

"  A  chap  from  Oxford  College,  of  course.  Don't 
show  your  horrible  ignorance." 

"  Oh,  why  wasn't  I  called  'Orace,  or  Maxim,  or 
one  of  the  other  fancy  names  this  bloke's  got  ? 
Read  'em  out  again,  Ginger." 

"  You  mean  Maximum,"  corrected  his  comrade. 
"  What  time  does  he  get  to  the  station,  Dusty  ?  " 

"  Three  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon,"  returned 
Smith.  "It's  what  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
CO." 

"  I  see.     Is  the  adjutant  going  to  meet  him  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  There's  trench  digging  practice 
on,  and  all  the  officers  will  be  there.  This  bloke 
will  have  to  find  his  way  to  barracks  by  himself." 

"  Too  bad,"  murmured  Ginger. 

"  I  suppose  if  you  had  your  way,  you'd  send  the 
band  and  colours,  with  a  guard  of  honour,"  put 
in  Nobby. 

"  Well,  I'd  do  something,"  declared  Jordan. 
"  Poor  young  feller.  Just  think  of  it.  Off  to  the 
Front  before  very  long,  and  perhaps  get  shot  there. 
First  time  he's  left  his  little  home.  No  one  to  meet 
him  at  the  station  with  the  glad  hand,  and  say 
how  happy  they  are  to  see  him.  Reminds  me  of 
the  time  when  I  was  a  recruit  myself." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  meet  him,  then,  Ginger  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  shall,  and  perhaps  I  shan't." 

Dusty  Smith  turned  round  with  such  promptitude 
that  he  almost  upset  a  pot  of  beer. 

"  You're  not  going  really  ?  "   he  demanded. 
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"  I  haven't  said  so  yet.  Careful  with  that  beer, 
Dusty.     You  nearly  had  a  bad  accident  then." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"All  I  said  was  it  would  be  a  delicate  attention 
if  somebody  did  happen  to  be  at  the  station  when 
his  train  comes  in  to-morrow.  He'll  want  a  few 
tips  about  getting  ready  for  active  service.  From 
what  I  can  see  of  it,  this  poor  young  feller's  brother 
officers  are  neglecting  him  shocking.  No  spree- 
dycor.     I  don't  half  like  it." 

"Ginger's  got  something  up,"  declared  Wilson, 
who  knew  the  signs.  "  Tell  us  what  it  is.  Be 
matey." 

"  You  wait  and  see,  my  lad,"  was  all  the  response 
vouchsafed. 

II 

Tug  Wilson  was  a  correct  prophet.  Pte.  Jordan 
did  have  "  something  up."  The  scheme,  like  most 
of  those  which  he  adopted,  was  a  daring  one.  Still, 
its  accomplishment  was  a  simple  enough  matter 
for  a  person  of  his  resource.  Directly  after  dinner 
the  next  day  he  began  it  by  changing  into  plain 
clothes.  Then,  watching  the  opportunity,  he  slipped 
out  of  barracks  when  the  provost-sergeant's  back 
was  turned,  and  hurried  off  to  the  station.  Think- 
ing it  best  to  avoid  a  possible  encounter  with  the 
garrison  military  police,  he  took  up  a  strategical 
position  in  the  refreshment-room  until  the  train 
was  signalled. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  identifying  the  new 
subaltern.  As  Ginger  scanned  the  carriage  doors, 
a  pallid,  spectacled  youth  of  about  twenty  stepped 
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from  a  1st  class  compartment.  He  was  wearing 
uniform  and  carried  a  suit  case  marked  Second- 
lieutenant  FitzDoodle,  and  a  plaid  rug  with  a  drill- 
book  pushed  under  the  strap. 

"  My  word  !  "  muttered  Ginger.  "  What's  broke 
loose  ?  "  Then  he  stepped  up  to  the  stranger  and 
accosted  him. 

"  Mr.  Boodles,  sir  ?  "    he  said  inquiringly. 

"  Eh — yes,"  returned  the  other,  blinking  at 
him  through  his  spectacles.  "  That  is,  my  name  is 
FitzDoodle." 

"  Very  nice  name,  too.  Thought  I  spotted  you. 
I'm  Captain  Ginger.  Just  been  sent  to  meet  you. 
The  general  couldn't  come  himself.  I'm  his  aidy- 
kong." 

At  the  announcement  the  new  arrival  raised  his 
cap.  Then  he  blushed,  and  corrected  himself  by 
making  a  sort  of  military  salute. 

"  Sorry,"  he  murmured.     "  Was  that  right  ?  " 

"  Cut  away  the  hand  a  bit  smarter,  and  put  your 
heels  together.  More  like  this.  You'll  soon  pick 
it  up." 

"  Thank  you.  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
a  brother-officer  in  the  Rutland  Light  Infantry?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  You  see,  I'm  on  the  headquarters 
staff." 

The  newcomer  blushed  again,  this  time  more 
apologetically  than  ever.  To  be  met  by  so  im- 
portant an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  head- 
quarters staff  was  the  very  last  thing  he  had  expected. 
Not  quite  knowing  how  to  acknowledge  the  com- 
pliment, he  saluted  again.  Then  he  glanced  at  his 
luggage. 
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"  I  suppose,  sir,  we  had  better  take  a  cab  ?  " 

"  Mustn't  think  of  it.  Send  your  traps  up  to 
barracks,  and  we'll  walk.  The  orders  are  that 
you're  to  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  town  before  you  do  anything  else.  Get  a  grip 
of  the  tactical  features,  so  to  speak." 

"  By  all  means.  Perhaps,  while  we're  on  the  way, 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  something  about 
garrison  life  and  the  regimental  customs  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  was  the  brisk  response,  as  they  set 
off  down  the  street.  "  That's  what  I'm  here  for. 
What  is  it  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

Mr.  FitzDoodle,  it  appeared,  had  a  passion  for 
information.  This  his  companion  was  more  than 
prepared  to  furnish,  since  there  was  nothing  he 
liked  better  than  drawing  on  his  imaginative  facul- 
ties. In  the  process  he  enjoyed  himself  to  the  full ; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  his  most  astonishing 
statements  were  accepted  led  him  to  indulge  in  some 
remarkable  flights.  They  were  accepted  without 
question. 

Half-way  down  the  road  a  couple  of  soldiers  stood 
to  attention  and  saluted. 

"  Touch  your  cap,"  whispered  Ginger,  when  he 
saw  them. 

"  Eh — I  thought  the  senior  officer  was  the  one 
to  return  a  salute,"  said  the  subaltern,  who  had 
been  studying  a  drill  book  in  the  train. 

"  Ah,  that's  only  when  he's  in  uniform." 

"  Thank  you.  I'm  afraid  there  are  a  lot  of  little 
things  like  that  I  don't  know." 

"  I'll  learn  you,"  said  Ginger.     "  Never  fear." 

As  he  spoke,  a  young  woman  wearing  a  much  be- 
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feathered  hat  came  out  of  a  shop.  Looking  at  the 
officer's  companion,  she  smiled  and  threw  him  a 
glance  of  recognition. 

"  Cheer-oh,  Ginger,"  she  said  brightly. 

"  Cheer-oh  yourself,  Maudie." 

Then  as  she  passed  on,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
Pte.  Jordan  turned  to  the  astonished  officer. 

"  That  was  my  pusher,"  he  announced. 

"  Pusher  ?  "  echoed  the  other  in  a  puzzled  voice. 
"  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand." 

"  My  young  lady  friend.  She's  a  general — I 
mean,  a  general's  daughter.  Care  to  be  introduced 
some  day  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  delighted." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  the  other.  "  I'll  see  if  I 
can  work  it  for  you.  Fine  thirsty  weather,"  he 
added,  looking  in  a  detached  fashion  at  a  brewer's 
dray  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

His  companion  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  wonder- 
ing how  his  suggestion  would  be  met.  Then  he 
took  the  plunge. 

"  Might  I  presume,  sir,  to  offer  you  a  little  refresh- 
ment ?  "    he  hazarded. 

Ginger  appeared  lost  in  thought. 

"  Well,"  he  said  slowly,"  it's  rather  a  liberty,  but 
I'll  overlook  it  this  time.  We'll  come  in  here,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  sign-board,  on  which  was  the 
legend  The  Jolly  Drummer  hanging  above  a  cur- 
tained window.  That's  where  they  keep  the  best 
beer  I  know." 

"  But — er — surely,  Captain,  this  is  a  public- 
house  ?  " 

"  What  about  it  ?  " 
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"  Could — we — er — visit  such  a  place.  We  might 
meet  some  soldiers  there." 

"  Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  did.  Don't  you 
worry,  though.  This  is  really  a  sort  of  branch 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Of  course  you  haven't  heard  that 
Colonel  Bostock,  our  CO.,  expects  his  officers  to 
mix  with  the  troops  when  they're  off  duty.  He 
often  drops  in  here  himself  and  has  a  pint." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  Yes,  no  cod.     He  may  be  there  now." 

Mr.  FitzDoodle's  qualms  vanished  at  the  asser- 
tion, and  he  followed  his  guide  into  the  empty 
saloon  bar.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  the  beverages, 
which  the  latter  ordered,  were  set  before  them. 

"  Well,  here's  luck,"  observed  Ginger,  lifting  a 
tankard  of  beer,  and  draining  it.  "  I  see  you're  a 
pop- wallah." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  only  drink  lemonade." 

"  Er — the  fact  is,"  returned  Mr.  FitzDoodle,  with 
a  self-conscious  blush,  "  anything  stronger  is  apt  to 
go  to  my  head." 

"  Don't  apologize.  Nasty  upsetting  stuff  is  beer. 
Causes  'orrible  breaches  of  discipline  among  young 
soldiers.  I  wouldn't  touch  it  myself  if  it  wasn't 
the  general's  orders." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  compelled  to 
drink  it  !  " 

"  Yes.  It's  one  of  the  duties  of  the  staff.  The 
general  expects  us  to  test  what's  sold  in  the  differ- 
ent pubs,  to  see  if  there's  any  adulteration. 
Savvy  ?  " 

' '  Astonishing  !    Shall  I  ever  be  put  on  that  duty  ? ' ' 
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"  Sure  to,  in  your  turn.  But  don't  worry.  I'll 
do  it  for  you  when  the  time  comes." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  Captain." 

"  No  trouble  at  all.  A  pleasure.  Anything  else 
I  can  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Er — what  kind  of  man  is  the  colonel  of  the 
Rutlands  ?  " 

"  Very  hot  !  He'd  shove  a  chap  in  the  clink  as 
soon  as  look  at  him." 

"  Dear  me  !  Discipline  must  be  dreadfully  strict 
in  the  regiment." 

"  It  is.  Half  a  dozen  court-martials  a  week,  and 
a  hundred  men  on  the  square  doing  jankers  every 
day.  Why,  my  own  servant,  Pte.  Jordan — very 
smart  young  soldier — has  just  got  seven  days  to 
barracks  for  nothing  at  all." 

Mr.  FitzDoodle  shuddered.  Before  he  could  voice 
a  protest,  however,  the  door  swung  open,  and 
Messrs.  Tug  Wilson  and  Nobby  Clarke  entered  the 
bar.  Seeing  the  officer,  they  were  about  to  salute, 
when  Ginger  stopped  them  with  a  warning  gesture. 
The  fact  that  they  were  also  wearing  plain  clothes 
had  given  him  a  sudden  idea. 

"  Two  of  the  headquarters  staff,"  he  said  briskly. 
"  Major  Swank  and  Captain  Coddem.  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Lieutenant 
Boodles." 

"  Which  am  I  ?  "    whispered  Nobby. 

"  Swank,"  muttered  Ginger,  as  he  pushed  him 
forward.  "  Keep  it  up,"  he  added  under  his  breath. 
"  This  is  a  soft  thing.     Free  booze." 

The  subaltern  coloured  with  honest  pride.  Only 
half  an  hour  in  the  garrison,  and  already  hand  in 
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glove  with  three  of  its  most  distinguished  members. 
He  had  never  expected  such  luck. 

"  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  he  said. 
"  Perhaps  you  will  join  Captain  Ginger  and  myself  ?" 

"  Right-oh,"  answered  Tug  Wilson.  "  I'll  order 
the  tiddleys." 

Getting  up  for  the  purpose,  he  glanced  out  of  the 
window.  Something  he  saw  there  appeared  to 
interest  him,  for  he  suddenly  ducked  his  head  and 
beckoned  to  Jordan. 

"  Watch  yourself,"  he  whispered.  "  Here's  old 
Nosey  coming  along.  Do  a  bunk  quick,  or  you'll 
be  nabbed." 

The  other  nodded  comprehendingly,  and,  snatch- 
ing up  his  cap,  rushed  to  the  door. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  called  out  to  Mr.  FitzDoodle. 
"  I  think  my  orderly  has  a  message.  Back  in  a 
moment." 

As  he  hurried  into  the  street,  he  realized  that 
he  was  too  late,  for  a  heavy  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder. 
Looking  up,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  Ser- 
geant Parker. 

"  Hullo,"  he  said  with  affected  surprise.  "  Fancy 
meeting  you.     Want  any  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  growled  the  provost-sergeant. 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  You." 

"  Me,  sergeant  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Been  looking  for  you  everywhere  since 
two  o'clock." 

"  Me  ?     What  for  ?  " 

"  Breaking  out  of  camp  while  a  defaulter.  Now 
then,  will  you  come  quiet  ?  " 
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Ginger  glanced  up  the  road,  in  the  wild  hope  of 
making  a  dash  for  freedom.  Observing,  however, 
a  military  policeman  coming  towards  them  with  an 
air  of  business,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  blandly.     "  It's  a  fair  cop." 
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IT  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  their 
long  day's  work  finished,  the  Rutland  Light 
Infantry  were  returning  to  camp.  At  the  head  of 
the  column  marched  the  leading  section,  with 
Messrs.  Ginger  Jordan,  Nobby  Clarke,  Tug  Wilson 
and  Dusty  Smith  plodding  along  behind  the  colonel's 
'horse.  Just  in  front  of  them  was  the  band,  playing 
"  Everybody's  Doing  It." 

While  the  others  laughed  and  chatted  together, 
and  discussed  the  pleasant  prospect  of  beer  awaiting 
them,  Pte.  Jordan  looked  sullen  and  morose.  Some- 
thing had  evidently  upset  him,  for,  .contrary  to  his 
usual  disposition,  he  ignored  the  jests  of  his  com- 
rades, and  maintained  a  stony  silence. 

"  Cheer  up,  Ginger,"  said  his  rear  rank  man. 
"  We'll  be  able  to  get  a  drink  soon.  Good  job, 
too,"  he  added.  "  I've  a  thirst  on  me  I  wouldn't 
sell." 

Beyond  scowling  heavily,  the  other  took  no  notice. 

"  Chuck  it,"  said  Tug  Wilson.  "  Poor  old  Ginger 
hasn't  finished  jankers  yet.  Until  then,  he's  shut 
out  of  the  canteen. 

"  Well,  we'll  meet  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  I  don't  think." 

58 
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"Not  so  much  talking  there,"  ordered  a  young 
subaltern,  who,  having  just  received  a  temporary 
commission,  considered  it  necessary  to  assert  himself. 

Five  minutes  later  the  battalion  swung  into  camp, 
and  the  colonel  gave  the  welcome  word  to  "  dis- 
miss." Instantly  every  one  who  was  free  rushed 
off  to  the  canteen,  which  popular  resort  was  soon 
thronged  almost  to  suffocation. 

At  a  corner  table  sat  a  couple  of  thirsty  warriors, 
with  a  pot  of  beer  and  a  packet  of  cigarettes  between 
them. 

"  Where's  old  Ginger  ?  "  inquired  Tug  Wilson. 
"  Seen  him  lately,  Nobby  ?  " 

"  He'll  be  along  at  eight  o'clock  sharp,"  said 
Clarke.  "  He  can't  come  sooner  because  he  has  to 
answer  the  defaulters'  call  every  half  hour  till  then. 
His  time's  up  to-night,  though." 

"  What  was  it  he  got  ?  "    asked  Dusty  Smith. 

"  Seven  days  to  camp.  And  for  nothing  at  all, 
as  you  might  say.  Simply  passed  an  innocent 
remark  to  a  Territorial  officer.     Thick,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  That's  so,"  agreed  the  other.  "  I  don't  know 
what  the  Army's  coming  to  nowadays.  The  sooner 
we  get  out  to  France,  the  better.  Hullo,"  he  added, 
as  a  figure  stepped  up  to  the  table  and  confronted 
them,  "  here  is  Ginger." 

"  Cheer-oh,"  said  Nobby,  "  how  are  you  feeling  ?  " 

"  Fed-up." 

"  Why  did  the  CO.  give  you  jankers  ?  "  inquired 
some  one  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  episode 
that  had  been  responsible  for  his  comrade's  downfall. 

A  precis  of  the  case  was  supplied  readily  enough 
to  an  interested  group. 

E 
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"  What  they  put  on  my  conduct-sheet  was 
'  making  an  improper  reply  to  an  officer.'  He  was 
only  a  Territorial,  though.  Still,  he  couldn't  have 
had  more  buck  if  he'd  been  a  Regular." 

"  Got  a  nerve  on  him,  I  must  say,"  declared  a 
sympathizer. 

"  I  was  on  double  sentry  along  with  Spud  Mur- 
phy," continued  the  victim  of  military  oppression, 
"  and  had  just  lit  a  fag  when  I  saw  a  chap — Colonel 
Snapper,  his  clever  name  was — coming  up  the  road. 
He  looked  at  me  old-fashioned  like,  so  I  dropped 
the  fag  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the  beat.  '  Haw, 
why  don't  you  salute  me,  my  man  ?  '  says  the 
colonel.  '  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  I  answers  back 
very  polite,  '  but  I  thought  you  were  a  boy-scout.' 
That  was  all  I  said." 

"  But  it  put  the  lid  on  it,"  observed  Dusty 
Smith.     "  What  did  the  other  bloke  say  ?  " 

"  Nobby  heard  him." 

"  '  Haw,  my  good  fellow,'  "  answered  Pte.  Clarke, 
screwing  in  an  imaginary  eyeglass  and  giving  what 
he  considered  an  exact  imitation  of  the  officer, 
"  '  this  won't  do.  Not  'arf,  it  won't.  No  blooming 
discipline  in  your  battalion.  I  shall  'ave  to  inspect 
you  again  to-morrow.  Let  me  see  an  improvement.' 
Wasn't  that  it,  Ginger  ?  " 

"  Something  like  it.  Then  he  reported  me,  and 
I  got  shoved  in  the  clink.  As  soon  as  the  parade 
was  over,  the  CO.  dished  me  out  seven  days  C.B. 
He  said  if  I  wasn't  his  groom,  he'd  have  given  me 
cells." 

"  It's  a  bit  thick,"  observed  Wilson  sympatheti- 
cally, "  when  a  Territorial  officer  is  allowed  to  put 
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on  airs  like  that.  What's  the  Service  coming  to  ? 
No  discipline." 

"  I'll  learn  him,"  said  Ginger,  in  whose  breast 
the  episode  still  rankled,  "  to  talk  to  me  as  if  he 
were  a  Regular.     Swank  !    that's  what  it  is." 

"  Where  do  you  bury  your  dead  ?  "  demanded 
a  recruit  in  affected  alarm. 

"  Shut  your  face  !  "  returned  the  other  with  a 
scowl.  "  When  I  was  a  rooky,  the  last  draft  weren't 
allowed  to  speak  to  old  sweats  until  they'd  put  in 
a  couple  of  years'  service." 

"  Sorry,"  was  the  abashed  reply.  "  Have  a  drink  ?" 

"  Now  you're  talking,"  said  Ginger,  as  he  drained 
a  pot  of  beer.  Then,  still  harping  on  his  imaginary 
grievance,  he  turned  to  Tug  Wilson. 

"  Inspect  me,  indeed  !  "  he  muttered.  "  I'd  like 
to  inspect  him.     The  chap  ought  to  be  strafed  !  " 

"  Why  don't  you  do  it,  then  ?  "  demanded 
Clarke. 

"  Because  I'm  not  a  jumped-up  general,  that's 
why." 

"  But  you  might  be  one  for  a  time,"  returned 
his  comrade,  looking  mysterious.  "  Then  you  could 
inspect  him  proper," 

"  Stop  talking  silly." 

Pte.  Clarke  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  lit  a 
cigarette. 

"  Very  well,  Ginger  Jordan,  if  you  don't  want 
to  hear  my  plan,  you  needn't." 

The  other  drained  a  pot  of  beer  thoughtfully. 

"  What's  this  precious  plan  of  yours,  Nobby  ?  " 

"That's  telling." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have  one." 
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"  Yes,  I  have.  A  good  one,  too.  It  makes  me 
thirsty  to  think  of  it,  even." 

Pte.  Jordan  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  his 
natural  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him. 

"  Have  a  drink,  chum  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  have  a  mouthful  of  beer." 

"  No,  you  won't.  You'll  have  a  pint,  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  us.  Now,  what's  your  scheme  ? 
Cough  it  up." 

The  other  looked  cautiously  round  the  room,  to 
guard  against  unauthorized  listeners.  Then  he 
leaned  across  the  table  and  dropped  his  voice. 

"  You  and  I  will  work  it  together.  It's  simple 
enough,  really.  Tug  Wilson  here  is  servant  to  two 
staff  officers.  Well,  when  they're  out  of  the  way, 
he  can  borrow  their  spare  kits.  We'll  shove  'em 
on,  and  nip  across  to  the  Territorials'  camp.  They 
won't  know  us  there  ;  and,  as  they're  all  recruits, 
you  can  stuff  them  up  with  a  yarn  that  you've  come 
to  inspect  the  battalion  before  it  leaves  for  France. 
Have  old  Snapper  on  parade,  and  give  him  a  proper 
twisting.  Say  his  regiment's  a  'orrible  disgrace,  and 
you  won't  let  it  go  to  the  front  with  us.  How 
does  that  strike  you,  Ginger  ?  " 

"  First  class  !     When  can  we  do  it  ?  " 

"  To-morrow's  the  best  time.  I've  seen  the 
orders.  You  and  I  are  on  fatigue  helping  the  cooks, 
so  we'll  be  able  to  stop  in  camp  when  the  others 
clear  off.  Colonel  Snapper's  lot  have  the  day  to 
themselves  for  drill  under  their  own  officers." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  begged  Wilson. 

Pte.  Jordan  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  much,  Tug." 
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"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  don't  talk  half  genteel  enough  for 
an  officer,  and  I  couldn't  learn  you  in  time.  Nobby 
can  come  with  me.  Your  business  is  to  get  us  the 
uniforms." 

II 

With  the  arrival  of  the  next  morning  all  pro- 
mised well.  When  the  troops  marched  out,  Messrs. 
Jordan  and  Clarke  were,  as  they  anticipated,  told 
off  to  stop  behind  in  camp  and  help  to  get  dinner 
ready  for  their  comrades  ;  and  on  the  previous 
evening  Tug  Wilson  had  secretly  conveyed  a  couple 
of  staff  officers'  uniforms  to  their  hut.  Nothing  was 
wanted  now  except  the  horses. 

To  secure  these  was  a  simple  matter.  Ginger 
being  employed  as  groom  to  the  colonel,  and  Nobby 
acting  for  the  adjutant  in  a  similar  capacity,  they 
had  only  to  visit  the  stables  and  help  themselves. 

The  distance  between  the  camp  of  the  Rutland 
Light  Infantry  and  that  of  the  Territorial  battalion 
was  about  two  miles.  No  one  saw  the  conspirators 
start,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  had  reached 
their  destination. 

"  Leave  the  talking  to  me,"  commanded  Ginger, 
as  he  slowed  down  to  a  gentle  trot.  "  Remember, 
you're  my  aidykong." 

"  Well,  don't  shove  us  in  the  clink." 

Outside  the  guard  hut  stood  a  Territorial  recruit 
on  sentry.  As  he  saw  the  two  figures  approaching 
him,  he  shouldered  his  rifle  in  clumsy  fashion. ^  The 
compliment  was  acknowledged  with  a  stare  of  dis- 
approval. 

"  Hi,  my  man,"  said  Jordan,  pulling  up  his  horse, 
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"  that's  not  the  way  to  salute  an  officer.  Not  half 
smart  enough." 

"  Beg  pardon,"  returned  the  sentry,  looking 
frightened. 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  put  you  on  the  peg,"  con- 
tinued Jordan  in  a  severe  voice.  "  However,  as 
you're  a  young  hand  you  don't  know  any  better, 
so  I'll  overlook  it  this  time.  Tell  your  CO.  I  want 
a  word  with  him." 

"  There  he  is,  sir,"  said  the  man,  as  somebody 
came  out  of  the  officers'  mess. 

Followed  by  his  companion,  Pte.  Jordan  nodded 
and  trotted  across  to  the  door  of  the  mess. 

"  Colonel  Snapper  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,  good  morning.     What  is  it,  please  ?  " 

"  A  matter  of  duty.  We've  both  come  from  the 
headquarters  staff." 

"  Delighted  to  meet  you.  What  can  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  for  you  ?  " 

"  The  general  has  told  us  to  inspect  a  part  of 
your  battalion,  and  report  the  result  to  him.  We're 
going  to  examine  you  to  see  if  you're  fit  for  active 
service." 

Colonel  Snapper  looked  a  little  astonished.  Still, 
to  his  inexperienced  eye,  the  visitors  appeared 
genuine  enough.  At  any  rate,  they  wore  staff  uni- 
forms, with  gorget  patches  and  badges  of  rank. 

"  Er — I  wish  you  had  given  me  notice,"  he  stam- 
mered. "  We're  somewhat  short-handed  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Two  platoons  will  be  enough.  We'll  have  some 
drill,  and  then  perhaps  a  bit  of  bomb-throwing  and 
trench-digging  practice.     I  don't  want  any  officers 
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or  non-coms.     Turn  out  the  last  draft  of  recruits." 

"  Got  a  fag  on  you  ?  "    inquired  Nobby. 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"A  cigarette." 

"  Certainly.  Allow  me,"  said  the  colonel,  pro- 
ducing his  case. 

As  the  other  reached  for  it,  he  was  stopped  by 
a  warning  nudge. 

"  None  of  that,  Captain.  No  smoking  on  parade. 
I'm  surprised  at  you.     Come  along  now,  let's  start." 

Under  their  colonel's  directions,  a  squad  of  men 
were  promptly  mustered,  and  marched  out  on  to 
the  parade-ground.  They  were  all  raw  recruits,  and 
in  camp  for  the  first  time.  Also,  no  officers  or 
sergeants  were  present.  Consequently,  they  saw 
nothing  exceptional  in  the  proceedings. 

Assisted  by  helpful  suggestions  from  his  com- 
rade as  to  the  movements  to  be  practised,  Pte. 
Jordan  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself.  Not  so  Colonel 
Snapper,  who  was  harried  unmercifully  while  he 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  tactical  problems  set 
him.  Until  twenty  minutes  had  passed  Ginger 
refused  to  call  a  halt.  Then  he  held  up  his  hand 
for  a  moment's  breathing-space. 

"  Squad-drill  now,"  he  said. 

"  And  be  a  bit  smarter  with  it,"  added  Nobby. 

"  Right  turn  ;  left  turn  ;  form  fours  ;  prepare  to 
receive  cavalry  ;  look  to  your  front  ;  mark  time  ; 
as  you  were  ;  steady  !  "  came  the  commands  in 
rapid  succession. 

The  harassed  officer  made  frantic  efforts  to  obey, 
but  only  got  his  men  into  hopeless  confusion.  Before 
five  minutes  had  passed  he  scarcely  knew  whether 
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he  was  standing  on  his  head  or  on  his  heels.  Nor 
were  matters  rendered  easier  by  the  trenchant 
criticisms  which  Pte.  Jordan  kept  levelling  at  him. 

"  Not  a  bit  like  it,"  declared  that  authority. 
"  Let's  have  the  movement  over  again.  Much  too 
slack." 

At  last,  when  the  unhappy  colonel  was  almost 
dropping  with  exhaustion,  the  signal  was  given  to 
stop. 

"  You  can  dismiss  the  parade  now,  but  stand 
fast  the  commanding-officer.  I  want  to  talk  to 
him." 

The  colonel  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  mopped  his 
perspiring  brow,  brought  his  sword  to  the  "  carry," 
and  stepped  to  the  front. 

"  You  wished  to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?  "  he  hazarded. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ginger  with  a  frown.  "  I  did.  Put 
your  elbows  back  and  stand  still.  Tell  me,  what 
are  you  when  you're  not  playing  at  soldiers  ?  " 

"  I — I — don't  understand,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  earn  your  living  in  civil  life  ?  " 
prompted  Nobby. 

"  I  have  a  business,  sir." 

"  What  sort  of  business  ?  " 

' '  A  tailoring  business  in  the  City.  Snapper  & 
Co.,  Cheapside." 

"  Never  heard  of  it,"  said  Ginger.  "  But  I  want 
to  talk  about  your  drill." 

"  By  all  means,  sir,"  responded  the  other,  pre- 
pared for  a  word  of  congratulation  and  encourage- 
ment. "  We're  a  young  corps — only  recently  formed 
— but  we  did  our  best.  What  did  you  think  of 
it«?  " 
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"  Chronic  !  " 

"  Fair  'orrible,"  agreed  Nobby,  with  an  exagger- 
ated shudder.  "  It  give  me  the  fair  pip  to  watch 
you." 

The  colonel  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "    he  gasped. 

"  So  you  ought  to." 

"  But— but " 

"  No  back-answers,  please  ;  and  stand  properly 
to  attention.  Told  you  about  that  just  now.  While 
you  were  trying  to  drill  your  mob,  my  aidykong 
made  some  notes.     Care  to  hear  them  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir." 

"  All  the  same  if  you  don't,  because  you're  going 
to.     Captain,  what  was  my  first  remark  ?  " 

"  Your  first  remark,  sir,"  returned  Nobby,  fum- 
bling with  a  note-book,  "  was  '  the  commanding- 
officer  of  this  here  battalion  is  off  his  nut.'  " 

"  God  bless  my  soul  !  " 

"  Silence  !     Not  so  much  lip.     Go  on,  Captain." 

"  And  your  second  one  was  "  rotten  bad  drill.'  " 

"  Yes,  absolutely  chronic  !  " 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  but " 

"Well,  let  me  see  a  marked  improvement  at  my 
next  visit.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  give  you  a 
bad  report." 

"  Dear,  dear  !     I  hoped  I  had  given  satisfaction." 

"  Then  you  didn't — not  by  no  manner  of  means." 

"  But  really,  sir,  I " 

"  That's  enough  of  it,"  said  Ginger  curtly.  "  Push 
oft." 

Glad  to  make  his  escape,  the  discomfited  colonel 
saluted  and  hurried  from  the  parade-ground. 
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"  We've  given  him  something  to  get  on  with," 
remarked  Ginger,  as  he  watched  the  officer's  crest- 
fallen figure  disappear  towards  his  quarters.  "  He 
won't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  talk  to  Regulars  again." 

"  Didn't  even  ask  us  to  have  a  drink,"  complained 
his  comrade.     "  I  could  have  done  with  one." 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  the  other,  looking 
contemplative.  Then  he  beckoned  to  a  young 
lance-corporal. 

"  Come  here,  my  good  fellow.  Do  you  know  the 
way  to  the  canteen  ?  " 

"  Yessir,"  was  the  brisk  response. 

"  Good  beer  there  ?  " 

"  Pretty  fair." 

"Well,  you're  to  draw  a  pint  for  every  man 
who  was  on  parade  just  now." 

The  corporal  scratched  his  head. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  what  beer  is  ?  " 

"  Yessir,  but " 

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  Well — er — about  paying  for  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  Bless  my  soul  !  It's  a 
present  from  your  C.O.  He's  so  pleased  with  what 
I  said  about  the  drill." 

Ginger  waited  until  the  man  had  hurried  off  to 
carry  out  the  order.     Then  he  turned  in  his  saddle. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now,  Nobby  ?  " 

"  Better  do  a  bunk  before  the  battalion  gets  back 
to  camp." 

"  Right  you  are,"  agreed  the  other,  as  he  gathered 
up  the  reins.     "  Come  along." 


A  "LONELY  SOLDIER " 


IN  the  considered  opinion  of  Pte.  Ginger  Jordan 
and  his  comrades,  the  delights  of  active  ser- 
vice were  somewhat  overrated.  They  had  been  two 
months  at  the  front  now,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
trenches  of  Flanders.  People  who,  not  having  been 
there  during  the  winter,  think  that  this  district  is 
marked  by  ideal  climatic  conditions  have  formed  an 
incorrect  opinion. 

It  was  bitterly  cold.  The  customary  pelting  rain 
was  falling,  and  the  architectural  features  of  the 
dug-out  that  "  sheltered  "  Messrs.  Jordan,  Clarke, 
Wilson,  and  Smith — together  with  a  few  other  shin- 
ing lights  of  the  platoon — left  much  to  be  desired 
so  far  as  residential  purposes  went.  Thus,  the  floor 
consisted  of  liquid  mud  ;  and  a  chill  wind  whistled 
through  the  walls  and  ceiling,  which  were  composed 
of  still  more  mud,  sandbags,  sacking,  and  sheet 
iron. 

Still,  the  other  members  of  the  platoon  in  the 
first  line  trench  were  even  worse  off.  This  was  a 
consolation. 

Pte.  Jordan  waited  until  a  Black  Maria,  scream- 
69 
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ing  overhead,  had  buried  itself  against  a  distant 
parapet  of  earth.     Then  he  lifted  up  his  voice. 

"  Why  did  I  leave  my  happy  home  ?  "  he  de- 
manded plaintively,  as  he  stretched  out  his  numbed 
hands  towards  a  small  but  carefully  guarded  coke 
fire.  "If  it  was  just  to  see  Germans,  there  were 
plenty  of  them  in  London.  You  couldn't  walk 
down  a  street  without  coming  across  a  dozen." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,"  put  in  Nobby  Clarke, 
"  if  only  the  letters  would  come  along  a  bit  quicker. 
I  haven't  had  one  for  a  week  now.  Can't  think 
what's  happened  to  them." 

"  Well,  I  haven't  had  one  since  we  left  England," 
said  Ginger,  "  and  that's  two  months  ago.  The 
post-office  wants  waking  up." 

"  Who'd  send  you  a  letter  ?  "  demanded  Dusty 
Smith. 

"  Plenty.  Anyway,  there  were  three  young  ladies 
in  the  house  where  I  was  billeted  at  Winchester,  and 
they  promised  faithful  to  write  every  day." 

"  Did  you  give  them  your  address  out  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  Dusty.  Just  to  make  it  sound  a 
bit  better,  though,  I  happened  to  say  I  was  a  staff 
officer — aidykong  to  a  French  general  was  how  I 
put  it.  I  expect  that's  the  reason  the  post-office 
chaps  don't  find  me.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have 
told  them." 

"  If  I  wanted  to  have  letters  from  young  females," 
remarked  Wilson,  who  was  reading  the  advertise- 
ment sheet  of  a  month  old  daily  paper,  "  I  know 
what  I'd  do." 

"  What's  that,  Tug  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  Topper  Harris — young  chap  in  the 
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motor  transport  at  Boolong — did.  Shoved  an  ad- 
vert in  this  paper,  saying  as  how  he  was  a  lonely 
soldier  and  wanted  sympathetic  correspondents  to 
write  to  him.     '  Ladies  preferred,'  was  what  he  said." 

"  Did  it  work  ?  "  demanded  Jordan,  looking 
interested. 

"  Work  ?  I  should  just  think  it  did  !  Why,  it 
took  a  special  train  to  bring  all  the  letters  and 
parcels  that  came  for  him.  He  could  have  married 
some  of  them." 

"  Married  who  ?  " 

"  The  girls  who  wrote  the  letters,  of  course." 

"  Why  didn't  he,  then  ?  "  inquired  somebody. 

"  Because  he  was  married  already." 

"  Poor  devil  !  "    murmured  Wilson. 

Pte.  Jordan  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  paper. 

"  I'd  like  to  try  this  scheme,  if  it  doesn't  cost  too 
much,"  he  observed  reflectively.  "  Does  it  say  what 
the  damage  is  in  that  paper,  Tug  ?  " 

The  minimum  charge  for  announcements  in 
this  column  is  12s.  per  three  lines,  and  4s.  per  line 
afterwards,'  "  read  out  Wilson. 

"  That's  torn  it,"  said  Ginger.  "  I've  only  got 
six  French  halfpennies  to  last  me  until  next  pay- 
day. Of  course,  if  Nobby  Clarke  here  likes  to  be 
matey  and  lend  us  that  twenty-franc  note  of  his 
that  he's  saving  up  to  go  on  furlough  with  he  can 
come  into  this." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  come  into  it  ?  "  de- 
manded the  capitalist,  regarding  him  suspiciously. 

"  Why,  you  can  have  a  read  of  the  letters  after 
I've  done  with  them.  Now,  what  about  lending 
me  the  money  ?  " 
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"  Nothing  about  it,  Ginger." 

"  You  won't  lend  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  in  these  trousers  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  Tug,  we're  done." 

"  No,  we're  not,"  returned  his  comrade,  who  was 
still  poring  over  the  column.     "  I've  got  an  idea." 

"  Got  a  what  ?  " 

"  Idea,  if  you  know  what  that  is.  You  can  get 
all  the  letters  you  want  from  lovely  young  women 
without  paying  anything  for  'em." 

Ginger  looked  at  him  pityingly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Sad  case,"  he  murmured.  "  Probably  caused 
by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  fatigues  of  active 
service.     You  ought  to  see  the  medical." 

"  Better  see  him  yourself,  and  ask  him  to  cure 
you  of  being  dotty." 

"  Well,  tell  us  this  precious  scheme  of  yours." 

"  Shan't." 

"  Don't  believe  you've  got  one.  You're  only 
codding." 

Pte.  Wilson  rose  to  the  bait. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  with  a  triumphant  grin. 
"  This  is  the  dodge.  You  needn't  waste  money 
advertising.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  answer  some- 
body else's  advertisement.  See  ?  Here's  the  very 
thing.  Just  listen  to  this,  you  chaps — '  A  young 
lady  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  lonely 
member  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  in  France. 
Write  Box  1327  Times  Office.'     How's  that  ?  " 

"  There  isn't  a  catch,  is  there  ?  "  inquired  Jor- 
dan. "  I  mean,  she  doesn't  say  '  officers  only,'  or 
anything  silly  like  that  ?  " 

"  No,  she'll  take  on  any  one.     Now's  your  chance, 
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Ginger.     Wire   in  and  send   her  a   pretty    letter." 

"  Why  should  Ginger  write  it  ?  "  demanded 
Smith  jealously. 

"  Because  he's  the  best  scholar,  Dusty.  That's 
why.  You  forget  he's  failed  twice  for  a  third  class 
school  certificate.  Besides,  we'll  all  share  the 
answers." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  Tug  ?  "  inquired 
Jordan. 

"  Because  I  thought  of  this  plan  first,  young 
fellow-my-lad." 

"  Very  well,  I'll  have  a  shot  at  it  to-morrow 
when  we're  relieved.  This  letter  will  take  a  bit  of 
writing,  though." 

"  Why  ?  "    put  in  Wilson. 

"  Because,  Tug,  my  clever-going  military  friend, 
there's  a  lot  hanging  on  to  it.  I  must  go  careful. 
Properly  worked,  it  means  fags  for  all  of  us.  Other 
things,  too,  perhaps." 

"  What  other  things  ?  " 

"  Soldiers'  comforts — gloves — picture  papers — 
cake — socks — undershirts — sweets — flannel  waist- 
coats— cigars — warm  pants " 

"  Steady  on  there,"  said  Nobby,  "  you  won't  get 
no  warm  pants." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

Pte.  Clarke  looked  virtuously  indignant. 

"I'm  surprised  at  you.  Writing  to  a  young 
lady,  aren't  you  ?  Well,  where  are  your  blooming 
society  manners  ?  Asking  for  warm  pants  indeed  ! 
What  next  ?  " 

'  'Orribly  indelicate  suggestion,"  added  Wilson 
reprovingly. 
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"  Very  well,"  said  Ginger.  "  There'll  be  all  the 
more  room  in  the  parcel  for  fags.  If  any  one  was 
to  send  me  a  box  full  I  could  find  a  good  home 
for  it." 

A  moment's  pause  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
Smith. 

"  Jolly  good  scheme,  but  what's  to  stop  some  one 
else  thinking  of  it,  and  writing  a  letter,  too  ?  " 

"  This,"  said  Ginger,  as  he  tore  out  the  adver- 
tisement, and,  after  first  carefully  copying  the 
address,  thrust  it  into  a  glowing  brazier. 

Messrs.  Clarke,  Wilson  and  Smith  looked  at  him 
admiringly. 

"  You  think  of  everything,"  declared  Wilson. 

II 

The  next  day  it  was  the  turn  of  the  platoon  to 
be  relieved  for  a  spell  of  rest  in  billets  behind  the 
trenches.  After  tea,  Jordan,  accompanied  by  his 
friends,  betook  himself  to  a  Y.M.C.A.  hut,  to  draft 
his  letter.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  and  in  accom- 
plishing it  he  used  up  so  many  sheets  of  the  free 
writing-paper  issued  there  that  presently  the  spec- 
tacled hero  behind  the  counter  refused  to  supply 
him  with  any  more. 

"  Why  can't  I  have  as  much  as  I  want  ?  "  de- 
manded Ginger  in  an  aggressive  voice.  "  Writing- 
paper's  given  away  free,  isn't  it  ?  You  say  so  in 
the  advertisements,  asking  for  subscriptions." 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  official,  "  but  you're  not 
supposed  to  write  novels  on  it." 

"  Who's  writing  novels,  mister  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  are  you  writing  ?  " 
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"  If  you  want  tolknow  particular,  I'm  writing  to 
a  young  lady  friend.  I  want  to  tell  her  what  good 
work  you  brave  Y.M.C.A.  chaps  are  doing  for  us 
poor  neglected  soldiers  in  France  and  risking  your 
noble  lives  all  day  long.  Now,  then,  hand  over 
another  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope.     Sharp  !  " 

The  applicant's  attitude  was  so  menacing  that, 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  other  judged  it  best 
to  comply.  Thereupon,  Ginger  was  further  em- 
boldened to  demand  a  fresh  nib  and  a  clean  blotting- 
pad  as  well.  Then,  laden  with  his  spoils,  he  returned 
to  his  comrades,  and  once  more  devoted  himself  to 
the  labours  of  composition. 

It  was  to  an  admiring  audience  that,  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour,  he  read  the  result — 

Somewhere  in  France. 
Dear  Miss, 

I  have  seen  your  kind  advert.  This  comes  hoping 
it  finds  you  in  the  pink  as  it  leaves  me  at  present. 
I  have  roomatizics  in  both  legs.  It  is  because  of 
sitting  in  trenches  with  seven  or  eight  feet  of  water. 
If  I  had  a  nice  pair  of  gum  boots  (size  9)  my  legs 
would  be  all  right.  The  French  soldiers  about  here 
are  a  very  ignorant  lot.  They  can't  none  of  them 
talk  any  English.  The  words,  liberte,  egalite, 
fraternite,  written  up  all  over  the  place  means  long 
live  France.  I  would  forward  you  a  picture  post- 
card, only  a  chap  called  the  Censor  opens  our  letters 
and  you  might  not  get  it.  A  good  plan  is  to  mark 
the  word  sox  on  parcels  with  Woodbines  in  them, 
because  then  there  is  not  so  much  chance  of  the 
post-orderly  pinching  them.     We  are  very  short  of 
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Woodbines  here.     Now  I  must  draw  to  a  respectful 
conclusion. 

Your  true  friend, 
Ginger  Jordan, 
No.  21.14,  private,  20th  Service  Battalion 
Rutland  Light  Infantry, 
B.E.F.  France. 
P.S. — My  mate  No.  2207  Pte.  Nobby  Clarke,  sends 
his  best  respects.     He  would  write  himself,  only  he 
can't  spel  very  well. 

"  Steady  on  there,"  said  Clarke,  looking  over  his 
shoulder.     "  You  can  cut  that  bit  out." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Aren't  you  sending  your 
best  respects,  then  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  about  the  spelling  part." 

"  You  ought  to  put  in  '  kind  regards,'  too," 
suggested  Wilson.  "It's  what  Spud  Murphy  did, 
when  he  wrote  to  the  old  girl  where  he  was  foot- 
man once.     She  sent  him  five  bob  at  Christmas." 

"Sorry.  It's  too  late  now.  I've  licked  down  the 
envelope." 

"  What  about  addressing  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  nearly  forgot,"  said  Ginger,  as  he  took 
up  his  pen  and  continued  writing  — 

"  Miss  Box, 

1927  Times  Office,  London." 

"  When  the  Censor  finds  there's  no  money  in  it, 
he'll  let  it  go  all  right.  How  long  before  I  get  an 
answer  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Oh,  about  a  week." 
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Ill 

It  was,  however,  considerably  more  than  a  week 
that  elapsed  before  any  response  arrived.  After 
ten  days'  suspense  Pte.  Jordan  lost  his  sanguineness, 
and  openly  hinted  at  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
Field  Post  Office  which  served  his  particular  district. 
Everybody  connected  therewith  fell  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion.  This  was  assiduously  fed  by  his 
comrades. 

"  I  saw  the  post -corporal  wearing  a  new  pair  of 
socks  to-day,"  observed  Tug  Wilson.  "  When  I 
asked  him  where  he  pinched  them  he  threatened  to 
put  me  in  the  clink." 

"  It  looks  bad,"  agreed  Dusty  Smith,  "  especially 
when  the  despatch-rider  who  brings  up  the  mail- 
bag  was  smoking  a  cigar  this  morning." 

"  I'll  bet  it  was  one  of  mine,"  said  Ginger  in  a 
voice  of  gloom. 

"  And  the  train  officer  had  a  big  bundle  of  picture 
papers,"  added  Clarke. 

Still,  that. evening  the  postal  authorities  managed 
to  retrieve  their  tarnished  reputation. 

"  Here  you  are,  Ginger,"  said  the  orderly  who 
appeared  with  the  bulging  mail-bag,  as  he  handed 
him  a  carefully  secured  cardboard  box.  "  Thirsty 
work,  lugging  this  about  and  trying  to  find  you." 

"  Pity  that  no-treating  order  hasn't  been  can- 
celled," observed  Jordan  as  he  fingered  the  package 
and  examined  the  address  written  in  a  feminine 
hand.  "  Wonder  what's  inside  this  ?  Not  over 
heavy.  Still,  the  best  quality  fags  never  weigh  very 
much." 
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"  I  could  do  with  a  smoke,"  declared  the  corporal. 

"Ah,  well,  perhaps  there  might  be  one  for  you 
later  on." 

"  Open  it,  and  see  how  many  you've  got,"  urged 
Wilson.     "  I'll  lend  you  a  knife." 

"  And  I'll  help  you  to  cut  the  string,"  added 
Clarke. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  comrades,  who  crowded 
round  him,  Ginger  removed  the  brown  paper  wrap- 
per and  disclosed  a  long  cardboard  box.  Tearing 
off  the  lid,  he  plunged  his  hands  inside  and  drew 
out  the  contents.     The  next  moment  his  face  fell. 

"  What's  this  game  ?  "  he  demanded  blankly,  as 
he  deposited  on  the  table  a  bundle  of  something 
that  resembled  dried  weeds  and  withered  blossoms. 
"  This  isn't  tobacco." 

"  More  like  dead  flowers,"  remarked  the  corporal. 
"  Have  another  look.  Perhaps  the  fags  are  under- 
neath." 

"  There  isn't  anything  else  here,"  reported  Ginger, 
as  he  made  a  second  search. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  said  Tug  Wilson,  whose  sharp 
eyes  had  discovered  a  slip  of  folded  paper.  "  Here's 
a  letter.  I  expect  it  says  when  the  other  things 
are  coming." 

"  If  any  one  has  pinched  them  there'll  be  a  row," 
announced  Ginger,  glancing  wrathfully  at  the  post- 
corporal.  Then  he  picked  up  the  sheet  of  paper. 
"  This  has  come  from  her  all  right,"  he  added,  as 
he  read  the  contents  with  a  lowering  brow.  "  H'm, 
not  what  might  be  called  chatty.  Listen  here,  you 
fellows.  What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  piece  of 
nerve — 
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"  '  Miss  Clara  Butterby  (Box  1927  Times  Office), 
Kitchener  Villa,  Tunbridge  Wells,  presents  her 
compliments  to  Pte.  Ginger  Jordan  (if  that's  the 
right  name)  and  begs  to  acknowledge  his  letter  of 
the  5th  inst.  Miss  Butterby  notes  that  Mr.  Jordan 
is  fond  of  flowers.  Unfortunately,  Woodbine  is  not 
procurable  just  now  She  is  accordingly  sending 
him  some  jasmine  from  her  garden,  which  she  hopes 
he  will  receive  safely.'  " 

The  three  warriors  looked  at  one  another  in  gloomy 
silence. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  said 
Wilson. 

Pte.  Jordan  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then  he 
picked  up  the  despised  offering  and  walked  towards 
an  empty  brazier. 

"  We'll  have  a  bonfire,"  he  returned.  "  This  muck 
will  come  in  useful,  after  all.  Got  a  match  on 
you,  Tug  Wilson  ?  " 
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THE  Rutland  Light  Infantry  (20th  Service 
Battalion)  had  temporarily  left  the  front  line, 
and  were  having  a  rest  in  billets  at  the  little  village 
of  Sur-la-Lys.  The  "  rest  "  (alleged)  merely  con- 
sisted of  living  in  a  number  of  dilapidated  barns, 
with  sodden  straw  on  which  to  sleep.  However, 
after  a  prolonged  spell  in  the  mud  and  slush  of  the 
trenches,  even  a  leaky  roof  and  tumble-down  walls 
were  a  change  for  the  better.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  comparatively  immune  from  shell  fire. 

Nevertheless,  life  there  had  its  drawbacks.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  was  the  utter  absence  of  any 
sort  of  excitement.  Beyond  the  usual  dull  round  of 
garrison  duty,  with  parade  and  drill,  nothing  ever 
happened  to  break  the  monotony.  The  commune 
of  Sur-la-Lys,  which  served  as  the  billeting  area  of 
the  division,  was  far  from  being  a  hub  of  excite- 
ment. It  contained  little  beyond  a  church,  a 
mairie,  a  hospital,  and  three  cafes.  One  of  these 
latter,  however,  had  been  commandeered  as  an 
officers'  mess  ;  and  the  other  two  were  placed  out 
of  bounds  by  an  unsympathetic  provost-marshal. 

80 
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"  It's  enough  to  make  a  chap  go  on  the  loose, 
and  spend  his  evenings  in  a  Y.M.C.A.  hut,"  declared 
Pte.  Jordan.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  rotten  hole  as 
this.  There  isn't  even  a  cinema  from  one  end  of 
the  place  to  the  other.     Chronic  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  Ginger,"  said  Wilson,  "  we  go  back 
to  the  trenches  next  week.  That  will  be  a  change. 
Here  comes  Nosey  Parker,"  he  added,  "  with  to- 
morrow's duties.  Now  we'll  know  who's  been  picked 
out  for  the  staff." 

"  Answer  your  names  for  duty,"  said  the  N.C.O., 
putting  his  head  in  at  the  door.  "  Smith  and 
Wilson,  guard ;  Harris,  officers'  mess  fatigue  ; 
Jones  and  Roberts,  picquet.  Every  one  else, 
parade,  9  a.m.     Nice  little  route-march." 

"  Anything  for  me,  sergeant  ?  "  inquired  Pte. 
Jordan,  lingering  hopefully. 

"  Yes,  staff  job." 

"  What  is  it,  please  ?  Carrying  despatches  to 
Buckingham  Palace  ?  " 

"  Not  this  time,  my  lad,"  returned  the  other, 
consulting  his  note-book.  "  Only  specially  intelli- 
gent soldiers  are  selected  for  that.  There's  a  civilian 
gent  coming  from  England  to  see  what  active 
service  at  the  front  is  like.  You're  to  meet 
him  at  the  station  at  10  a.m.,  and  conduct  him  to 
the  headquarters  office.  The  name  is  Alderman 
Alfred  Bunting.     Don't  forget  it." 

As  the  sergeant  left  the  room,  Wilson  turned  to 
his  comrade. 

"  Your  luck's  in,  Ginger,"  he  announced.  "  If 
you  talk  to  the  bloke  nice  and  polite,  there's  a  tip 
hanging   on   to   this   job.     Anyway,   Dusty   Smith 
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once  touched  a  civilian  visitor  for  half  a  quid. 
The  chap  was  only  an  actor  with  a  concert  party, 
but  Dusty  pretended  to  take  him  for  an  officer. 
He  never  stopped  saluting." 

"  What's  a  blooming  alderman,  Tug  ?  Is  it  the 
same  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  a  bit  more  important." 

"  Wonder  what  he  wants  nosing  about  here  ?  If 
I  had  a  good  job  in  England  you  wouldn't  catch 
me  messing  round  France.     Not  in  these  trousers  !  " 

"  The  sergeant  told  you,  Ginger.  Why  don't  you 
listen  ?  The  gent's  coming  here  to  learn  all  about 
active  service.  Then  he'll  go  home  and  write  a 
book." 

"  There  was  a  chap  like  that  when  I  was  at  Boo- 
long,"  observed  Harris.  "  He  was  a  county  coun- 
cillor, or  something  big,  and  used  to  make  speeches 
in  the  base  camp.  I  read  a  bit  he  wrote  in  the 
paper  afterwards.  He  said  he  was  up  to  his  neck 
in  blood,  and  dodging  German  shells  all  day.  He 
didn't  half  stick  it  on  !  " 

"Well,  I'll  tell  him  the  tale  myself,"  declared 
Jordan,  "  if  that's  what  he  fancies.  Where's  old 
Nobby  Clarke  ?  He  ought  to  be  in  this  along  with 
me.     It  would  suit  him  a  treat." 

"  Nobby's  on  guard,"  answered  Wilson.  "  If  you 
want  an  aidykong,  I'll  go  to  the  station  with  you." 

"  Not  much.  You're  only  a  rough  ignorant 
soldier,  Tug.  This  here  job  wants  careful  handling. 
Mr.  Blooming  Alderman  Alf  Bunting,  Esq.,  must  be 
treated  with  the  dignity  due  to  his  important  posi- 
tion. Properly  worked,  he  might  be  good  for  a 
decent  tip.     Anyway,  I'll  have  a  good  try." 
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II 

The  next  morning  Pte.  Jordan  was  at  the  station 
early.  Then  he  passed  a  few  minutes  promoting 
the  entente,  by  chatting  with  the  daughter  of  the 
chef  de  gare,  who  happened  to  speak  a  little  of  a 
language  which  she  fondly  imagined  to  be  English. 
However,  it  served  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  waiting 
agreeably  enough. 

When  the  train  arrived,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  individual  for  whom  he  was  looking, 
since  only  one  civilian  dismounted  from  it.  This 
person,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  was  a  tall, 
elderly  man  of  decidedly  smart  appearance. 

"  If  he  was  in  uniform,  I'd  almost  take  him  for 
an  officer,"  reflected  Jordan  as  he  walked  up  and 
saluted  the  stranger. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  briskly,  "  but 
I've  been  sent  to  meet  you." 

"  Much  obliged.  I  wired  from  Boulogne,  asking 
the  brigadier  here  to  let  me  have  a  guide.  So 
you're  the  man,  then  ?  Glad  to  see  you.  How 
far  is  it  to  the  headquarters  office  ?  " 

"  About  a  mile,  sir." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  the  stranger,  "  if  you'll 
show  me  the  way,  we'll  walk  there.  First  of  all, 
though,  I  want  to  go  into  that  shop  across  the 
street.  What's  the  French  for  matches  ?  Never 
mind,  I  have  some.  I  wonder  if  I  can  buy  any 
decent  cigarettes  here  ?  " 

"  Just  the  place  for  'em." 

"  H'm,  my  French  isn't  too  good,"  remarked  the 
other,  as  a  moment  later  a  smiling  young  woman 
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leaned  across  the  counter  and  observed  affably 
"  Monsieur  desire  ?  " 

Determined  not  to  lose  a  chance  of  proving  his 
value,  the  other  thrust  himself  forward. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Leave  it  to  me.  I  talk 
the  lingo." 

"  So  you  speak  French  ?     Interpreter,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Ginger.  "  Just  listen."  Then 
he  turned  to  the  young  woman,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, spread  out  his  hands,  and  saluted.  "  Bong 
jour,  missy.  Pardong.  Savvy  cigarettes  ?  Wood- 
bines, plenty  tray  bong.  Nah-poo.  Combiang  ? 
Vive  la  France  !  That's  the  way  to  talk  to  these 
people." 

The  lady  smiled  pleasantly,  and  took  a  packet 
of  cigarettes  from  the  shelf. 

"  Bien  entendu.  Y-a-t-il  autre  chose  pour  votre 
service,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Better  language,"  said  Ginger  reprovingly. 
"  She's  saying  something  she  didn't  ought  to,"  he 
added.  "  Now,  if  you're  ready  we'll  start.  Up  this 
road,  sir,  and  then  follow  the  canal  bank." 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning  ;  and,  as  they  walked 
along,  the  new  arrival  proved  an  agreeable  enough 
companion.  He  seemed  to  have  an  inquiring  mind, 
and  asked  a  number  of  questions.  Ginger  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly  in  answering  them.  He  had  a 
vivid  imagination,  which  he  drew  on  to  the  full. 
Everything  he  said  appeared  to  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  Still,  once  or  twice  the  other  did 
look  just  a  little  astonished  at  some  of  the  statements 
offered  for  his  consumption. 

"  Are  you  here  to  make  speeches  to  the  troops  ?  " 
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asked  Ginger  presently,  searching  for  a  fresh  topic. 

"  Make  speeches  ?  Bless  my  soul,  no  !  I've 
just  come  to  have  a  look  round.  The  general  here 
is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  Ah,  you  want  to  pick  up  wrinkles  about  life 
at  the  front  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  it's  lucky  I'm  on  this  job.  I  can  tell  you 
things  you  wouldn't  believe." 

"  I  expect  you  could." 

"  I  mean,  things  you  didn't  know  had  happened." 

:<  You've  already  told  me  a  few,"  was  the  dry 
response. 

"  I  only  wish  there  was  a  battle  going  on  this 
morning,"  continued  Ginger,  "  but  we  haven't  had 
one  since  yesterday." 

"  H'm,  I  understood  this  place  was  some  distance 
from  the  actual  firing-line." 

"  Why,  we're  right  in  the  thick  of  it  here," 
declared  Ginger.  "  Look  at  that  house  there,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  dilapidated  building  which 
had  been  blown  down  by  a  storm.  "  Those  holes 
in  the  walls  were  made  by  a  shell  last  night." 

"  Indeed  ?     Any  one  hurt  ?  " 

"  Ten  killed,  and  twelve  wounded.  That's  no- 
thing to  what  generally  happens,  though." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  passed  a  field,  where 
a  party  of  engineers  were  constructing  a  drain. 
The  spectacle  inspired  Pte.  Jordan  to  a  fresh  flight. 

"  That's  a  new  trench  those  chaps  are  digging," 
he  remarked.  "  We  took  it  from  the  Germans  last 
week.  That's  where  I  got  this  bullet  through  my 
cap,"  he  continued,  exhibiting  a  hole  in  the  crown 
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made  by  a  lighted  cigarette  that  a  comrade  had 
carelessly  dropped  on  it. 

"  A  narrow  escape." 

"  Oh,  I'm  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,"  was  the 
airy  response. 

The  next  moment  a  military  policeman  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  cafe  gave  him  another  idea. 

"  See  that  chap  ?  "  he  said.  "  He's  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  That's  why  he  has  M.P.  on  his  arm. 
You  didn't  know  that,  I  expect  ?  " 

"  I  didn't.     And  what  is  your  particular  job  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  on  the  staff.  Confidential  work,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.     Very  important." 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  the  other.  "  Well,  this 
looks  like  the  headquarters  office,"  he*  added,  as 
they  reached  a  building  in  front  of  which  stood  a 
flag.  "  I  won't  trouble  you  to  come  any  further. 
Much  obliged  for  showing  me  the  way.  Good- 
morning." 

Ill 

Until  he  was  safely  out  of  sight,  Pte.  Jordan 
managed  to  conceal  his  chagrin.  Then  he  gave 
vent  to  it. 

"  Well,  if  that  chap's  an  alderman,  I  don't  think 
much  of  him,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Only  got  a  measley 
'  thank  you  '  for  all  the  trouble  I  took.  He  ought 
to  be  strafed  !  " 

It  was  in  a  very  disappointed  frame  of  mind,  that 
he  returned  to  his  quarters.  As  he  entered  the 
billet,  the  first  person  he  saw  there  was  Pte.  Clarke, 
puffing  at  a  cigar. 

"  What  cheer  !  "   observed  that  warrior  brightly. 
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"That's  enough  of  it,"  was  the  ungracious  re- 
sponse. "  I  suppose  you  fancy  yourself  behind  that 
smoke,  Nobby.     Where  did  you  pinch  it  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  friend  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Why  ?  " 

''  Conspicuous  service.  I've  been  on  the  same 
sort  of  job  as  you.  After  you'd  gone  off  there 
was  a  message,  saying  that  a  specially  smart  soldier 
was  to  meet  the  next  train  and  conduct  a  civilian 
to  the  commandant's  office." 

"  Well,  what  had  it  got  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

"  You're  not  listening,  Ginger.  Didn't  you  hear 
me  say  a  specially  smart  soldier  was  wanted  for  the 
job  ?     Of  course,  they  chose  me." 

"  Where  was  the  rest  of  the  platoon  ?  " 

"  Funny,  aren't  you,  this  morning.  Been  reading 
Comic  Cuts,  perhaps.  If  you  don't  want  to  know 
how  I  got  this  cigar,  you  needn't." 

"  All  right.  Tell  us  how  you  did  him  down, 
then.     What  kind  of  bloke  was  he  ?  " 

"  Short  fat  chap,  with  a  Trilby  hat  and  fur  coat. 
Bit  like  an  actor.  Comic  way  of  talking,  too. 
'  Yes,  my  good  feller,'  and  '  much  obliged  to  you, 
my  good  feller,'  every  minute.  You  know  the 
style." 

"  What  was  he  doing  in  France  ?  " 

"  He  said  he'd  come  out  to  cheer  up  us  poor 
ignorant  soldiers,  and  to  let  us  see  we  weren't  for- 
gotten by  our  friends  in  England.  They  were 
doing  their  blooming  bit  there,  he  said,  just  as  much 
as  we  are  out  here.  Suffering  most  'orrible  hard- 
ships, too,  since  the  pubs  are  closed  nearly  all  day. 
Quite  upset  me." 
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"  What  was  your  chap's  clever  name  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Alf  Bunting.  He's  what  they  call  an 
alderman." 

"  Bunting  !  "  echoed  Jordan,  pricking  up  his  ears. 
"  You're  wrong  there,  my  lad." 

"  Well,  here's  his  visiting-card,  and  chance  it," 
declared  the  other,  producing  a  slip  of  paste-board. 
"  What  price  this  : — Alderman  Alfred  Bunting, 
Jellicoe  Road,  Clapham.     Plain  enough,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Ginger  stared  at  the  card  in  open-mouthed 
astonishment.  For  a  moment  he  was  unable  to 
speak.     Then  he  found  his  voice. 

"  But  Bunting  was  the  name  of  the  cove  I  went 
to  meet.     He  was  to  come  by  the  ten  o'clock  train." 

"  That's  rum." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because,  when  I  met  this  chap  of  mine,  he 
told  me  he'd  missed  the  ten  o'clock  train,  and  had 
sent  a  wire  to  say  he'd  arrive  by  the  next  one." 

"  Then  who  was  it  I  met  ?  "  demanded  Jordan, 
looking  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"  Can't  tell  you.  Didn't  you  ask  him  for  his 
pass  ? 

"No,  the  people  at  the  headquarters  office  would 
do  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Clarke.  "  I  hope  he  wasn't  a 
German  spy.  Perhaps  he  was,  though.  You  can't 
be  too  careful  out  here." 

Pte.  Jordan  went  hot  and  cold  at  the  bare  sug- 
gestion. He  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  other 
suddenly  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

"  I  was  nearly  forgetting,"  he  remarked,  "  but 
a  bicycle  orderly  brought  this  up  ten  minutes  ago, 
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and  asked  me  to  give  it  to  you.  He  said  it  was 
from  the  chap  you  took  to  the  headquarters  office. 

"  Mr.  Blooming  Bunting  ?  " 

"No,  that  was  my  bloke,  I  keep  telling  you. 
Have  you  lost  your  memory  ?  This  is  from  your 
chap." 

Ginger  took  the  letter  and  examined  the  envelope 
suspiciously. 

"  What's  inside  it  ?  "    he  demanded. 

"  Better  look  and  see." 

With  fingers  that  trembled  a  little,  Ginger  tore 
open  the  flap.  Then,  from  a  sheet  of  paper  inside, 
he  drew  out  a  ten-franc  note. 

"  Well,  this  isn't  so  bad,"  he  observed.  "  I've 
touched  the  bloke  for  something,  after  all." 

"  What's  that  written  on  the  paper  ?  "  inquired 
Nobby,  glancing  over  his  shoulder. 

"  '  With  compliments  from  Major-General  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  retired  list,  and  many  thanks  for 
an  instructive  conversation,'  "  read  Jordan.  "  What 
does  he  mean,  Nobby  ?  " 

"  That's  written,  sarcastic  like.  And  to  think 
you  took  him  for  a  civilian.     Well,  I'm  blowed  ! 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Ginger.  "  Still,  I'm  blowed 
more  than  you  are,  Nobby." 


8 
FIRST-HAND  INFORMATION 

I 

AT  the  Front,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  fashion 
in  places  of  refreshment  ;  and  the  Bonne 
Chance  in  the  village  of  Ver-sur-Drones  was  the 
most  popular  estaminet  among  the  British  troops 
quartered  in  the  adjoining  camp.  Perhaps  this  was 
because  it  sold  better  beer  than  its  numerous  rivals, 
and,  unlike  them,  was  content  with  a  mere  ioo 
per  cent,  profit. 

"  As  we've  got  to  be  robbed  somewhere,"  re- 
marked Ginger  Jordan  philosophically,  "  we  may  as 
well  go  where  they  rob  us  least." 

"  When  I  was  in  Boolong,"  observed  Dusty  Smith, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  next  table,  "  it  used  to  cost 
me  a  week's  pay  to  get  properly  tanked  up.  A 
shilling  for  a  bottle  of  beer.  Chronic  !  I  never  did 
like  France." 

Although  Pte.  Smith  spoke  as  if  he  were  a  veteran 
of  the  campaign,  the  fact  was  he,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  party,  had  but  recently 
arrived  from  England.  Their  battalion  was  accord- 
ingly spending  a  few  days  in  what  is  technically 
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termed  a  "  rest  camp."  So  far,  however,  no  one 
had  discovered  the  "  rest  "  part  of  it. 

"  Wonder  why  they  give  it  such  a  funny  name," 
said  Jordan,  voicing  the  opinion  of  his  comrades. 
"  Revally  at  five  every  morning,  and  parade  and 
drill,  and  picquet  and  guard  and  fatigue-duty  until 
lights-out.  Mud  up  to  the  neck,  fourteen  in  a  tent, 
and  one  blanket.  If  this  is  a  '  rest,'  roll  on  the 
trenches.     Can't  be  worse  off  there." 

"  Stop  grousing,"  ordered  a  young  lance-corporal 
severely. 

"  Please,  may  I  live  ?  " 

"  Just  as  long  as  the  Germans  will  let  you." 

"  Crushed  !  " 

Thinking  it  time  to  change  the  subject,  Nobby 
Clarke  came  across  from  the  fireplace. 

"  Any  one  seen  to-morrow's  orders  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Old  Ally  Sloper's  sure  to  have  something  comic 
in  them." 

"  If  you  mean  the  brigadier-general  commanding 
this  here  camp,"  returned  the  N.C.O.,  "  you're 
talking  in  a  highly  disrespectful  manner,  Pte. 
Clarke." 

"  All  right,  Clarence,  don't  run  us  in.  I'm  apply- 
ing for  a  commission  myself,  and  it  would  spoil  my 
chances." 

"  I've  a  copy,"  said  Jordan,  producing  a  crumpled 
and  printed  sheet  from  his  pocket.  "  Listen  here  : — 
'  Camp  Orders  by  Brigadier-General  Borer,  C.B. 
commanding  No.  10  Rest  Camp,  101st  District, 
R.E.F.  1.  Discipline.  The  Brigadier  regrets  to  ob- 
serve that  the  troops  in  this  command  do  not  take 
full  advantage  of  their  leisure  hours.'  ' 
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"  What  was  that  last  word,  please  ?  "  begged 
Tug  Wilson. 

"  Why  don't  you  listen  ?     I  said, '  leisure  hours.'  ' 

"  Fat  lot  of  them  we  get  here." 

"  Don't  interrupt.  It  goes  on  to  say,  '  the  bloom- 
ing B.G.  is  further  of  opinion  that  all  ranks  should 
employ  their  hours  off  duty  to  improving  their  mili- 
tary knowledge  by  a  study  of  tactical  considerations, 
map  reading,  reconnaissance,  etc.,  etc.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  these  and  other  important  subjects  will 
be  delivered  under  regimental  arrangements. '  Very 
nice  and  thoughtful." 

"  Put  me  down  for  a  front  stall,"  said  Nobby. 
"  What  else  is  there  in  Comic  Cuts,  Ginger  ?  " 

"  Same  old  thing.  Parade  at  6.30  a.m.  for  trench- 
digging  practice — kit -inspection  at  9 — physical-drill 
at  11 — camp-fatigue  at  12 — musketry  at  3,  and 
night  operations  at  7.  That's  the  little  lot,  unless 
I've  missed  anything." 

"  What  do  we  do  in  our  spare  time  ?  " 

"  Ah,  here's  another  tit -bit,"  continued  the 
reader.  "  'All  ranks  should  be  careful  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations  with  the  French  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  such  as  shop-keepers,  tradespeople, 
etc'  " 

"  I'll  cultivate  something  else  with  the  chap  who 
landed  me  with  a  dud  five-franc  note  if  I  catch 
him,"  commented  Smith.  "  Played  the  dirty  on 
me  proper,  he  did." 

"  What's  in  the  telegrams  ?  "    inquired  Wilson. 

"  Anything  exciting  happened  ?  " 

Jordan  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Matin,  and  studied 
the  translation  of  an  official  despatch  appearing 
in  it. 
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"  Not  much  here — '  on  the  western  front  nothing 
to  report.  Situation  comparatively  quiet  in  left 
sector.  During  the  night  a  vigorous  offensive  to- 
wards Arras,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  several 
Y.M.C.A.  buns — I  mean — enemy  guns.'     That's  all." 

"  Well,  it's  time  to  be  getting  back  for  tattoo," 
announced  the  corporal.  "  Any  one  coming  with 
me?" 

In  a  few  minutes  everybody  had  left  the  cafe, 
except  Jordan  and  his  three  comrades.  They  had 
still  a  bottle  of  beer  to  finish  ;  and  by  hurrying  they 
would  have  time  to  drink  it  and  then  get  back  to 
answer  their  names  at  roll-call. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
Jordan  picked  up  a  week-old  English  paper  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  patronne,  and  examined 
the  portrait  of  a  smug-looking  politician  at  the  head 
of  a  column. 

"  There's  a  bit  here,"  he  remarked,  "  about  our 
brave  comrades  at  home.     Gives  me  the  fair  pip." 

"  Read  it  out,"  said  Nobby. 

"  Listen  here,  you  chaps — '  Friends  and  admirers 
of  our  distinguished  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Augustus 
Pottlebury,  M.P.  (whose  portrait  we  reproduce 
above),  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  he  is  doing 
his  bit  at  the  Front,  where  just  now  he  is  making 
a  tour  of  the  trenches.  Mr.  Pottlebury's  object  is 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  conditions  of  active 
service  in  the  field.  He  has  already  been  under 
fire  on  several  occasions.'  " 

"  Gallant  fellow,"  murmured  Tug  Wilson. 

"  Blooming  liar  !  "    commented  Dusty. 

"  There's  a  rum-looking  civvy  stopping  with  the 
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brigadier,"   remarked   Jordan   thoughtfully.     "  He 
arrived  yesterday.     It  might  be  this  bloke." 

"  I  wish  he'd  come  in  here,"  said  Dusty,  "  and 
do  his  conditions-of-active-service-investigating  busi- 
ness. We'd  give  him  the  glad  hand  if  he  did.  Not 
half,  we  wouldn't." 

Ginger  made  no  reply  ;  but,  unnoticed  by  his 
comrade,  cut  out  the  portrait  and  slipped  it  into 
his  pocket. 

II 

Brigadier-General  Borer,  C.B.,  was  what  is  known 
as  a  "  dug-out."  That  is,  after  languishing  for 
many  years  on  the  retired-list,  he  had  secured 
temporary  re-employment  as  commandant  of  a  rest- 
camp  in  France.  Being  an  officer  of  considerable 
service,  he  had  repeatedly  applied  for  more  active 
work,  but  was  told  that  nothing  suitable  existed. 

Although  a  little  annoyed  at  the  decision,  for  he 
was  a  keen  soldier,  the  general  accepted  it  philo- 
sophically enough.  What  upset  him  far  more,  how- 
ever, was  an  official  intimation  he  had  just  received 
instructing  him  to  give  full  facilities  to  a  civilian 
visitor  to  travel  in  the  district  and  mix  with  the 
troops  under  his  command.  That  this  favoured 
person,  Mr.  Augustus  Pottlebury  by  name,  hap- 
pened to  be  an  M.P.  and  of  different  political  views 
from  his  own  did  not  incline  the  other  to  regard 
him  as  any  the  less  of  a  nuisance.  A  stronger 
objection  was  that  Mr.  Pottlebury  was  a  busybody 
of  the  most  pronounced  description,  with  a  pen- 
chant for  making  speeches  and  a  habit  of  regarding 
himself  as  a  military  genius  of  the  first  water. 

"  The  chap  is  coming  here  directly  to  give  me 
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his  precious  '  views,'  "  said  the  brigadier,  who  was 
discussing  him  with  Major  Maxwell,  the  camp- 
adjutant,  "so  I'm  off.  I  had  to  listen  to  him  all 
last  night,  and  I  can't  stand  the  fellow  any  longer. 
I've  quite  enough  to  worry  me  as  it  is,  without 
having  to  look  after  civilians.  Can't  imagine  why 
they're  allowed  to  come  out  here  at  all." 

"  What  would  you  like  me  to  do  with  him,  sir  ?  " 
inquired  the  adjutant  sympathetically. 

"  Take  him  away,  and  lose  him — if  you  can. 
Thank  Heaven,  he  goes  back  to  England  to-morrow. 
By  the  way,  his  very  latest  idea  is  to  visit  the 
troops  privately  and  talk  to  them.  Headquarters 
have  given  permission,  so  don't  interfere." 

As  the  brigadier  left  the  room,  Mr.  Pottlebury 
entered  it.  .With  a  groan  of  despair,  Major  Max- 
well saw  that  he  was  wound  up  for  one  of  his 
interminable  lectures.  Still,  it  was  necessary  to 
treat  him  politely. 

"  Had  a  pleasant  day  ?  "   he  inquired. 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  am  not  here  for  pleasure." 

"  No  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  stiff  response.  "  You 
ought  to  know  that.  I  am  here  on  duty — a  public 
duty  to  my  constituents.  My  object  in  incurring 
these  serious  risks  is  to  ascertain  the  real  conditions 
of  life  on  active  service.  I  shall  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  speak  on  military  subjects  when  I  return 
to  Westminster." 

"  Quite  so,"  murmured  the  major,  stifling  a  yawn. 

"  What  do  the  troops  themselves  think  about 
the  campaign  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  haven't  asked  them." 
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The  other  looked  shocked  at  the  admission. 

"  It's  very  important  for  officers  to  know  their 
men,"  he  declared  pompously.  "They  should — er 
— mingle  with  them,  and  ascertain  their — er — 
private  views  and  opinions." 

"  A  bit  difficult,  that,  isn't  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Quite  simple.  Now  where  do  the 
men  generally  go  when  they're  off  duty  ?  " 

"  The  nearest  pub,  as  a  rule." 

"  Very  regrettable.  Also  indicative  of  slackness. 
It  must  be  stopped.  Now  which  is  the  place  of 
— er — refreshment  that  they  chiefly  patronize  ?  " 

"  A  caf6  called  the  Bonne  Chance  is  the  most 
popular." 

"  Well,  I  shall  visit  the  place  myself  and  have 
a  talk  with  some  of  them.  I  expect  to  pick  up  a 
lot  of  valuable  information — first-hand  information, 
as  it  were — especially  as  they  won't  know  who  I 
am.  The  result  is  I  shall  get  their  confidence. 
Good  scheme,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  But  of  course  they'll  know  you,"  protested 
Major  Maxwell,  wondering  if  his  companion's  brain 
was  affected. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because  you're  so — well — famous." 

"  I've  thought  of  that,"  was  the  complacent 
response.  "It's  a  difficulty.  Still,  it  can  be  sur- 
mounted.    I've  a  little  plan." 

"  What  is  it,  please  ?  " 

"  Quite  simple.     I  shall  disguise  myself." 

For  a  brief  moment  the  adjutant  half  resolved 
to  telephone  for  a  mental  expert.  Yet,  his  visitor 
was  apparently  serious. 
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"  Do  you  mean  you'll  put  on  a  beard  and  a  false 
nose,  and  dress  up  as  Father  Christmas  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,"  snapped  the  other,  looking 
annoyed.  "  I  shall  disguise  myself  as  a  private 
soldier." 

"  H'm,  did  you  think  of  this  scheme  all  by  your- 
self, sir  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether.  It's  founded  on  a  story  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  A  sultan,  who  wished  to  know 
what  his  subjects  really  thought  of  him,  put  on 
the  clothes  of  a  beggar  and  visited  the  different 
cafes." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  the  story." 

"  Very  good.  I  mean  to — er — elaborate  it  some- 
what. Now  this  Bonne  Chance  place  is  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  camp.  You  shall  take  me  in  your 
car  as  far  as  the  wood  at  the  corner  of  the  road, 
and  wait  there  to  bring  me  back." 

"  I  see.  And  how  long  do  I  wait,  please,  while 
you're  doing  this  Haroun-al-Raschid  business  ?  " 

"  Oh,  half  an  hour  should  be  enough.  We'll 
start  in  ten  minutes.     I'm  going  to  change  now." 

"  Have  you  got  a  kit  ?  " 

"  I  only  want  a  field-service  jacket  and  a  cap. 
Luckily,  my  batman  has  left  a  new  rig-out  of  his 
own  in  my  kitchen." 

'  Yes,  but  what  about  your  moustache  ?  They're 
sure  to  spot  that." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  other,  fingering  his  upper 
lip  affectionately,  "  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  sacrifice 
that.  Still,  it's  in  a  good  cause.  Now  I'm  off," 
he  added.     "  Be  ready  at  seven-thirty  sharp." 
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"  Right  you  are.  Wouldn't  miss  it  for  any- 
thing." 

"  And  not  a  word  to  any  one,  mind." 

As  Mr.  Pottlebury  left  the  room,  the  major  nearly 
had  an  apoplectic  fit. 

"  Funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  he  murmured. 
"I'd  just  love  to  hear  him  gathering  his  precious 
'  first-hand  information  '  and  having  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  the  troops.  They'll  pull  his  leg  no 
end." 

Then  he  hurried  off  to  get  his  car,  and  drive  it 
round  to  the  visitor's  hut.  When  that  individual 
appeared,  wearing  a  private's  uniform  that  was 
much  too  small  for  him  and  with  a  freshly  shaven 
upper  lip,  he  almost  committed  a  breach  of  military 
etiquette  by  bursting  out  laughing. 

"  Good  heavens  !  this  isn't  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber," he  exclaimed. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  the  other 
sharply.  "  Of  course  it  isn't  the  fifth  of  November. 
It  isn't  November  at  all.  You  ought  to  know  that. 
I  want  this  bundle  to  go  under  the  seat.  My 
civilian  cap  and  overcoat  are  in  them.  They'll  be 
wanted  when  I  join  you  again." 

"  Lucky  if  they  don't  burn  you  first,"  murmured 
the  major  under  his  breath.  "  All  right,"  he  added, 
fingering  the  clutch.     "  We'll  be  there  directly." 

Ill 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  worked  out  as 
arranged.  When  they  came  to  the  point  on  which 
he  had  fixed,  Mr.  Pottlebury  stopped  the  car  and 
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announced  that  he  would  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

"  Very  well,  I'll  stop  here  until  you  come  back," 
said  his  companion.  "  Hope  you'll  have  an — er — 
instructive  evening." 

"  I  mean  to,"  returned  the  other  stiffly. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  reached  the  door  of  the 
estaminet,  and  peeped  through  the  window.  Con- 
trary to  what  he  had  anticipated,  only  four  custo- 
mers were  present.  He  was  rather  glad  of  this,  as 
he  felt  a  little  nervous  when  he  entered  the  room 
and  sat  down  in  a  corner.  But  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  it  since  with  the  exception  of  the  French- 
woman presiding  over  the  bar,  none  of  the  company 
appeared  to  take  any  notice  of  him. 

The  first  to  acknowledge  his  presence  was  Pte. 
Jordan. 

"  Who's  that  rum-looking  chap  ?  "  he  demanded, 
with  a  prolonged  stare.  "  His  dial  reminds  me  of 
some  one." 

"  I  expect  he's  a  recruit,"  said  Tug  Wilson. 
"  Seems  a  bit  lonely  over  there  by  himself.  Let's 
be  matey  and  ask  him  to  join  us.  He  might  have 
some  money." 

Ginger  met  the  suggestion  by  stepping  up  to  the 
newcomer  and  nodding  in  friendly  fashion. 

"  Come  and  sit  with  us,"  he  said.  "  Plenty  of 
room  here  by  the  fire." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  fellow.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  join  you  and  your  comrades,"  was  the 
unexpected  response. 

"  Lord  love  a  duck  !     What's  blown  in  now  ?  " 
demanded  Dusty  Smith,  as  the  stranger,  with  a 
ceremonious  little  bow  to  the  assembled  group,  sat 
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down  at  their  table.  "  Have  a  drink  ?  "  he  added 
hospitably,  filling  a  glass. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  returned  the  other,  shaking  his 
head.  "  In  my  opinion  drink  is  an  error.  You 
would  do  well  to  avoid  it." 

Tug  Wilson  looked  towards  him  in  open-mouthed 
amazement. 

"  Comic,  aren't  you,  this  evening  ?  Anyway 
what's  the  matter  with  beer  ?  " 

"  It  saps  the  intelligence  of  the  soldier,  under- 
mines his  health,  and  divests  him  of  readiness  for 
duty.  It  is  also  sadly  detrimental  to  discipline, 
while " 

"  Come  off  it,"  interrupted  Ginger,  who  had  been 
staring  at  him  very  closely,  and  with  an  increasingly 
puzzled  expression.  "  You're  not  obliged  to  drink 
if  you  don't  want  to.  Anyway,  have  a  flor  de 
Woodbine  ?  " 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"  A  fag,"  said  Nobby  Clarke,  offering  a  packet 
of  cigarettes. 

"  Oh,  a  cigarette.  Thank  you.  Perhaps  I  will 
have  one." 

"  Jolly  kind  of  you." 

"  Still,  I  think  some  of  you  men  smoke  too 
much." 

"  And  you  talk  too  much." 

"  That  is  not  the  way  to  address  me,"  burst  out 
the  new  arrival  angrily,  for  the  moment  forgetting 
his  role  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  an  incog- 
nito. Almost  immediately,  however,  he  recollected 
himself.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added,  "  but 
the  general  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  decidedly 
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against  an  undue  consumption  of  nicotine  in  any 
form." 

"  Don't  he  talk  a  treat  ?  It's  like  a  blooming 
book,"  murmured  Dusty  Smith  to  Wilson.  "  Who 
let  this  chap  loose,  Tug  ?  He's  come  straight  from 
Dotty  ville." 

"  Besides,"  went  on  the  other,  "  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  camp-commandant  strongly  dis- 
approves of  it." 

The  puzzled  expression  on  Jordan's  face  grew 
more  pronounced. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  what's  your  game,  chum  ? 
Are  you  trying  to  work  your  ticket  ?  " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  you've  got  a  funny  way  of  talking.  Take 
my  tip  and  keep  quiet." 

Mr.  Pottlebury  felt  a  little  uncomfortable.  The 
evening  was  not  developing  at  all  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  decided  that  he  must  make  a  fresh 
attempt  to  win  the  confidences  of  his  hearers. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Nobby  Clarke  as  the  most  likely  subject,  "  but  are 
you  interested  in  tactical  problems  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  not." 

"  Dear  me,  that's  a  great  pity." 

"  Look  here,  young-fellow-my-lad,"  said  Nobby, 
who  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  restlessness, 
"  how  long  have  you  been  in  France  ?  " 

"  Er — not  very  long." 

"  And  what's  your  regiment  ?  " 

"  The  Cumberlands,"  answered  the  other, 
mentioning  the  first  corps  that  came  into  his 
head. 
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"  You're  a  liar  !  There's  no  such  regiment  in  the 
camp.     My  opinion  is " 

But  before  he  could  state  his  opinion  on  the 
matter  he  felt  a  warning  nudge  from  Jordan.  There- 
upon, he  promptly  lapsed  into  silence,  for  he  knew 
very  well  from  experience  that  that  warrior  must 
have  a  good  reason  for  his  attitude.  When,  the  next 
moment,  he  intercepted  a  wink  from  him,  he  felt 
certain  of  it. 

"  Sorry  if  I  spoke  a  bit  hasty,"  he  said. 

"  That's  all  right,  my  good  fellow.  Now  let  us 
discuss  something  else.  Tell  me,  are  you  and  your 
comrades  here  coming  to  the  lecture  which  the 
camp-commandant  has  arranged  for  to-morrow 
night  ?  " 

"  Not  in  these  trousers  !  "    said  Tug  Wilson. 

"  But  the  subject  is  most  interesting— military 
strategy.  Besides,  Mr.  Pottlebury,  a  distinguished 
civilian  guest  of  his  from  England  is  going  to  speak." 

'*  Then  that's  put  the  lid  on  it." 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
impertinent  observation  ?  " 

"  Steady  on  there  !  " 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  a  thick  ear,  just  say  so." 

"  Shut  up,  Tug,"  whispered  Ginger.  "  Leave  this 
to  me."     Then  he  turned  to  the  angry  stranger. 

"  My  comrade  here  is  only  a  rough  ignorant 
soldier.  You  must  excuse  him.  Besides,  he's  suffer- 
ing from  nerve  shock.  He  hasn't  had  defaulters  for 
nearly  a  week." 

"  H'm,  and  what  is  your  candid  opinion  of  the 
camp-commandant  ?  " 
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"  You  mean  old  Alljr  Sloper,"  interrupted  Smith. 
"  He's  all  right." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  !  "  exclaimed  his  questioner, 
choking  with  suppressed  wrath.  "  What  a  way  to 
speak  of  your  commanding  officer  !  What  regiment 
do  you  belong  to  ?  " 

"  Rutland  Light  Infantry,  if  you  want  to  know. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  Ha,  clearly  a  regiment  without  any  proper 
discipline.     A  slack  regiment  and  a  slack  colonel." 

At  the  words,  Nobby  Clarke  sprang  across  the 
table. 

"I'll  dot  you  one  for  that,"  he  cried.  "  I  don't 
let  any  one  run  down  my  regiment  or  my  CO. 
Leave  me  alone,  Ginger.  He's  properly  asking  for 
it." 

"I'm  with  you,"  said  Tug  Wilson,  "if  there's 
going  to  be  a  rough  house." 

Jordan  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  was  too  late, 
for  Wilson  suddenly  clenched  his  fist  and  caught 
the  other  full  under  the  chin.  Beside  himself  with 
passion,  the  victim  picked  up  a  glass  of  beer  and 
flung  it  in  his  assailant's  face.  The  next  moment, 
there  was  a  general  melee,  while  the  table  overturned 
amid  a  crash  of  broken  bottles  and  loud  shrieks 
from  the  stout  Frenchwoman  at  the  bar. 

The  only  person  who  took  no  part  in  the  disturb- 
ance was  Jordan.  Directly  it  began  he  had  rushed 
to  the  door. 

"  Mind  yourselves,  you  chaps,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Bunk  off  quick,  or  you'll  be  nabbed.  Here's  old 
Nosey  Parker." 

At  the  announcement  Messrs.  Wilson,  Smith,  and 
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Clarke  disappeared  through  the  window  like  a  con- 
juring-trick.  They  were  only  just  in  time,  for  the 
next  moment  the  provost-sergeant,  attracted  by  the 
noise  and  the  lamentations  of  the  patronne,  entered 
the  room. 

IV 

Sergeant  Parker  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  debris, 
"  what's  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  the  victim  of  an  outrageous  and  un- 
warrantable assault,"  returned  Mr.  Pottlebury  in  his 
most  pompous  manner,  "  and  I  require  you  to  take 
instant  steps  to  bring  the  culprits  to  justice.  This 
man  here,"  he  added,  indicating  Jordan,  "  will  be  a 
witness." 

"  Hullo,  who  are  you  giving  orders  to  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that  ?  "  splut- 
tered the  other  angrily.     Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I'm  going  to  find  out.  Where's  your 
pass  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  any.     I  don't  requ're  one." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  good  fellow,  I  am  Mr.  Augustus 
Pottlebury.     I  am  a  Member  of  Parliament." 

The  reception  of  this  item  of  news  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  he  had  expected.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  merely  met  with  an  incredulous  grin. 

"  That's  enough  of  it,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  so  stop 
being  funny.  You'll  come  along  with  me.  I've  met 
your  sort  before." 

"  Damme,  sir,  do  you  doubt  my  word  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  other  in  an  ominous  voice, 
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"  I'm   getting   fed-up   with   this.     There's   enough 
against  you  already." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 
'  First  charge,  drunk  and  creating  a  disturbance 
in  a  cafe ;  second,  damaging  private  property ; 
third,  leaving  camp  without  permission  ;  fourth, 
refusing  to  obey  an  order  ;  and  fifth,  giving  a  wrong 
name  and  trying  to  pass  yourself  off  as  somebody 
else.'  Daresay  I'll  think  of  another  one  presently. 
Jordan,  fall  in  for  escort.  Can  you  manage  him  by 
yourself  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Ginger. 

The  other  would  have  resisted,  but  he  realized  in 
time  the  futility  of  such  a  proceeding.  The  next 
moment,  accordingly,  he  found  himself  outside  the 
cafe  and  plodding  along  the  muddy  road  that  led 
up  to  the  camp. 

Black  care  walked  with  him  at  every  step.  The 
whole  scheme  had  been  a  horrible  failure.  For  the 
first  few  minutes  wild  thoughts  of  making  a  dash 
for  freedom  surged  through  his  mind.  Where  was 
the  car  ?  If  only  he  could  reach  it,  his  liberty  was 
assured.  Still,  he  would  be  involved  in  unpleasant 
explanations  when  he  called  upon  Major  Maxwell 
to  identify  him.  The  position  was  certainly  an 
awkward  one.  Fool  that  he  had  been  to  undertake 
the  experiment  at  all. 

At  last,  as  he  drew  near  the  appointed  meeting 
place,  he  took  a  crisp  note  from  his  pocket-book 
and  turned  in  despair  to  his  escort. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  dropping  his  voice,  "  do 
you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Got  a  jolly  good  idea,"  said  Ginger. 
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"  Well,  I'll  give  you  fifty  francs  if  you'll  let  me 
get  away." 

"  Make  it  a  hundred." 

"  All  right,  here  you  are." 

"  Stop  that  talking,"  called  out  Sergeant  Parker, 
panting  along  behind  them.  Being  somewhat  stout 
of  build  and  short  of  breath,  the  uphill  road  was 
troubling  him. 

By  this  time  the  trio  had  reached  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  at  the  end  of  which  lay  the  camp.  It 
was  quite  dark  ;  but  as  he  looked  cautiously  ahead, 
Mr.  Pottlebury  saw  the  anxiously  expected  lights 
coming  towards  him. 

"  That's  my  car,"  he  whispered.  "  I  want  you 
to  stop  it  without  letting  the  sergeant  know." 

Ginger  nodded  compi  ehendingly ,  and  turning 
round,  beckoned  to  the  non-commissioned  officer. 

"  The  road's  a  bit  narrow,"  he  said,  "  and  there's 
a  car  coming.  Let's  get  up  the  bank  out  of  the 
way." 

"  All  right,"  was  the  response,  "  but  keep  close 
to  that  chap.     He  looks  slippery." 

As  Sergeant  Parker  drew  alongside,  Ginger  nudged 
the  captive  meaningly. 

"  Now's  your  chance,"  he  said,  giving  him  a 
violent  push  against  the  sergeant  who  was  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  ditch.  The  unexpectedness  of  the 
impact  swept  the  latter  off  his  feet  ;  and  before  he 
quite  realized  what  was  happening,  he  had  fallen 
into  the  muddy  water  with  Jordan  on  top  of  him. 

"  Hie  !  "  he  bellowed  furiously,  when  he  recov- 
ered his  breath,  "  what  are  you  doing  ?  stop  hold- 
ing me,  you  fool.     I'm  not  the  prisoner." 
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Turning  his  head  Jordan  saw  his  late  companion 
rushing  at  full  tilt  down  the  road  and  clambering 
into  a  car.  Then  with  an  air  of  affected  surprise 
he  released  his  grasp. 

"  Sorry,"  he  murmured  apologetically.  "  That 
chap  gave  me  such  a  biff  that  I  couldn't  see  who 
I'd  got  hold  of." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  grumbled  the  irate  ser- 
geant, staggering  to  his  feet,  "but  where  is  he 
now  ? 

"  I  do  believe  he's  done  a  bunk,"  returned  Ginger, 
as,  with  a  shrill  hoot  of  triumph,  the  car  shot  for- 
ward and  disappeared  from  view. 

"  Then  you'll  be  for  it,"  was  the  grim  re- 
sponse. 

"Me,  sergeant  ?     Why  ?  " 

"  Letting  a  prisoner  escape." 

"  Yes,  but  you're  in  it,  too." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  should  have  helped  me  to  hold  such 
a  desperate  character,  instead  of  following  us  be- 
hind. The  camp-commandant  will  have  something 
to  say  about  that  when  he  asks  me  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

Sergeant  Parker  reflected  a  moment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  possibility  had  already  presented  itself 
to  him.  To  carry  out  his  threat  would  mean 
trouble. 

"  Well,"  he  returned  slowly,  "  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  we  say  no  more  about  it.  Can  I  trust  you 
to  keep  your  mouth  shut  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right,  sergeant,"  said  Ginger,  finger- 
ing the  hundred- franc  note  in  his  pocket. 
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Much  to  Sergeant  Parker's  surprise — for  he  had 
taken  special  care  not  to  send  in  any  report  of  the 
previous  evening's  occurrence — the  next  day's  issue 
of  Camp  Orders  contained  the  following  : — 

"  No.  i.  Discipline  :  The  Bonne  Chance  cafe*  is 
placed  out  of  bounds  to  all  troops  in  the  garrison." 
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A  DEAL  IN  DIAMONDS 

I 

FOR  a  rare  change  nothing  particular  was  hap- 
pening along  that  portion  of  the  actual  front 
held  by  the  brigade  of  which  the  Rutland  Light 
Infantry  formed  a  unit.  As  a  result,  Pte.  Jordan 
and  his  comrades  were  finding  the  time  hang  some- 
what heavily  on  their  hands.  It  was  afternoon  ; 
and  the  reserve  trench  in  which  they  sat  discussing 
the  military  situation,  the  art  of  war,  rations,  beer, 
company  officers,  music  halls,  sport,  women,  and 
various  other  subjects  that  cropped  up  was  far  from 
comfortable.  With  its  unpleasant  mixture  of  mud 
and  water,  open-air  system  of  ventilation,  and  utter 
absence  of  luxury,  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
attractive  pictures  of  such  places  which  were  regu- 
larly contributed  by  "  our  special  artists "  to 
imaginative  weekly  journals  at  home.  As  a  matter 
of  strict  fact,  it  was  a  good  deal  more  like  a  sewer 
than  anything  else.     Also,  it  smelled  like  one. 

Nobby  Clarke,  who  had  been  playing  dominoes 
with  a  comrade  on  an  upturned  ammunition-box, 
stretched  himself  and  yawned. 
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"  What's  the  news,  Ginger  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  You  might  be  matey  and  tell  us,  instead  of 
keeping  it  all  to  yourself." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Pte.  Jordan  put  down  the 
month  old  paper  in  which  his  rations  had  been 
wrapped  by  an  economical  quartermaster. 

"  Lots  of  news,"  he  answered.  "  Here's  the 
official  telegram  from  the  Paris  edition  of  Comic 
Cuts.  They  call  it  Le  Journal  in  French.  This  is 
how  it  begins — '  All  quiet  along  the  western  front.'  ' 

"  Blooming  liar  of  a  reporter,"  commented  Tug 
Wilson,  as  a  shell  screaming  overhead  buried  itself 
in  the  parapet  of  a  distant  dug-out.  "  What  else 
does  it  say  ?  " 

"  We  seem  to  have  gained  a  '  decisive  and  signal 
victory  '  somewhere." 

"  First  I've  heard  of  it,"  remarked  Dusty  Smith, 
"  but  I  expect  it  means  another  six  inches  of  trenches 
captured." 

"  Any  one  else  joining  in  ?  "    inquired  Nobby. 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  say  that  Holland  has  declared 
war  on  the  Dutch  yet  ;  but  all  the  other  Neutrals 
are  still  too  proud  to  fight." 

"  Gallant  fellers  !  " 

"  Ah,  here's  something,"  went  on  Jordan,  turning 
to  a  second  page — "  '  Desperate  encounter.  Oppos- 
ing parties  howled  down.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  ! 
Many  injured.'  " 

"  Where  was  that  ?  "    asked  Wilson. 

"  A  little  dust-up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Westhampton  and  Puddiford  Stop-the-War  Society 
Wish  I'd  been  there." 

"  No    good,"    said    Smith.     "  These    scraps    are 
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always  private.     They  don't  let  any  one  who  isn't 
a  member  come  into  them." 

There  was  a  brief  interlude,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  hungry  rat  among  some 
sacks  of  biscuit.  When  it  had  been  driven  away, 
Jordan  started  a  fresh  topic. 

"  I  know  what  I'll  do  after  this  war's  over,"  he 
observed. 

"  What's  that,  Ginger  ?  " 

"  A  dodge  I  read  about  the  other  day  in  a  book 
by  Pat  MacGill.  I  shall  hire  a  room  with  two  beds 
in  it,  both  close  together." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  two  beds  ?  "  demanded 
Nobby,  looking  at  him  wonderingly. 

"  To  sleep  in,  of  course.  I  shall  stop  in  the  first 
one  for  a  month  ;  and  then,  while  the  sheets  are 
being  changed,  I  shall  get  into  the  other  one  and 
finish  my  sleep  out." 

"  Well,  I  know  what  I  shall  do,"  said  Wilson, 
warming  his  hands  at  the  brazier.  "  I  shall  settle 
down  and  marry  some  one  with  money." 

"  There's  nothing  in  that,"  declared  Dusty  Smith, 
who,  being  a  widower,  was  regarded  as  an  expert 
on  matrimonial  matters.  "  I  once  knew  a  chap 
who  tried  it.  His  name  was  Spud  Murphy.  He 
married  a  woman  at  Aldershot  for  her  money.  She 
had  two  pounds." 

"  I  nearly  married  a  French  girl  once  myself," 
said  Ginger  reminiscently.  "  It  was  at  Havre. 
The  day  after  we  landed." 

"  Quick  work  !  " 

"  She  asked  me  for  a  souvenir,  so  I  gave  her  my 
cap  badge.    The  next  time  I  went  on  parade  the 
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CO.  spotted  it  was  gone.  He  gave  me  a  souvenir 
too.     His  was  seven  days'  field  punishment." 

"  These  French  hussies  are  cracked  on  souvenirs," 
said  Wilson.  "  They  don't  think  of  anything  else. 
I  let  one  of  them  have  my  shirt  to  wash  when  we 
were  in  billets  at  Abbeville.  She  cut  off  all  the 
buttons." 

"  English  girls  have  more  sense,"  observed 
Ginger.  "  They  like  a  nice  ring,  or  a  necklace.  I 
know  a  young  lady  in  London  who  wants  me  to 
get  her  one.  She  seems  to  think  they  grow  in 
the  trenches  out  here,  though.  All  the  same,  if  I 
could  get  one  cheap  I  wouldn't  mind  buying  it. 
Pity,  the  Y.M.C.A.  don't  have  'em  in  stock." 

"  Well,  now's  your  chance,"  said  Nobby,  as  a 
fresh  comer  approached  the  group.  "  Here's  young 
Ike.  Wonder  what  his  little  game  is  ?  Bet  he's 
got  something  to  sell.  Anyway,  I  never  knew  a 
Sheeny  who  hadn't." 

II 

Pte.  Albert  Montague  Solomon,  to  give  him  his 
correct  name,  was  a  recent  arrival  in  France.  He 
did  not  belong  to  the  Rutlands,  but  to  a  different 
regiment  ;  and,  having  failed  to  persuade  the 
recruiting  authorities  that  he  should  be  granted 
exemption,  either  as  a  conscientious  objector  or  as 
an  indispensable,  had  come  out  with  a  draft.  In 
civil  life  he  followed  the  calling  of  a  pawnbroker's 
assistant ;  and  as  a  soldier  his  commercial  instincts 
still  asserted  themselves  whenever  they  found  scope 
for  their  employment.  There  was  a  rumour, 
indeed,  that  he  sometimes  acted  as  agent  for  a 
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London  firm  whose  speciality  was  making  cash 
advances  to  temporary  subalterns  at  the  Front. 
Anyway,  he  always  seemed  to  have  plenty  of 
money. 

"  How's  bithness,  Ikey  ?  "  demanded  Ginger. 
"  Opened  a  new  pop-shop  in  the  communication 
trenches  yet  ?  If  so,  I'd  like  to  raise  a  bit  on  my 
family  estates." 

Pte.  Solomon,  who  was  a  good-tempered  indi- 
vidual, laughed  at  the  pleasantry. 

"  That's  all  right,  Mithter  Jordan.  You  bring 
'em  along,  and  I'll  get  you  all  the  money  you  want." 

"  What  our  military  friend  wants,"  said  Tug 
Wilson,  "  is  a  nice  diamond  ring." 

"  Lucky  I  came  along  then,"  was  the  brisk- 
response.  "  As  it  happens,  I've  got  one  on  me 
now." 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  it." 

The  other  nodded,  and,  unwrapping  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, produced  a  ring  from  its  folds  and  held  it 
up  for  inspection.  The  material  was  brilliantly 
yellow  ;  and,  mounted  in  the  centre,  was  a  cluster 
of  large  and  sparkling  stones.  In  the  flickering 
light  of  the  brazier  they  twinkled  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  value  appeared  sufficient  to  meet  an 
appreciable  amount  towards  the  cost  of  the  war. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  "  he  demanded, 
polishing  their  surface  admiringly.  "  I'll  bet  none 
of  you  gentlemen  ever  saw  such  a  ring." 

An  interested  group  of  warriors  assembled  round 
him,  and  the  article  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
During  the  process  various  criticisms  and  inquiries 
were  levelled  at  it. 
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"  What  are  the  stones  made  of  ?  "  demanded 
Ginger.     "  Plate  glass  ?  " 

Pte.  Solomon  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture 
of  astonishment. 

"  Will  they  cut  glass  ?  What  a  question  !  Of 
course  they  will.  That's  the  test  of  all  superior 
quality  diamonds.     Thought  everybody  knew  that." 

"Is  it  real  ?  "    inquired  Nobby. 

"  Quite  real." 

"  WThere  did  you  pinch  it  ?  "    asked  Wilson. 

"  Oh,  what  a  'orrid  and  un-gentleman-like  sug- 
gestion," protested  the  owner,  lo'oking  shocked. 
"I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Tug." 

"  Well,  where  did  you  get  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  a  little  secret.  Still,  if  you  won't 
let  it  go  any  further,  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 
Before  I  joined  up  I  was  in  the  trade.  Partner  in 
my  uncle's  jewellery  business — Mithter  Solomon, 
Shoreditch  Road." 

"  Runs  a  pop-shop,  doesn't  he  ?  " 

"  Makes  liberal  advances  on  gems  and  high- class 
security,"  corrected  the  other.  "  Well,  this  ring 
I'm  talking  about  is  one  that  a  Society  lady — you'd 
be  astonished  if  I  mentioned  her  name — left  with 
us  when  she  wanted  to  subscribe  to  the  Red  Cross 
fund.  When  I  was  coming  away  my  Uncle  Benjamin 
said  to  me,  '  Bertie,  my  boy,  I  want  to  give  you  a 
little — I  mean  a  valuable — present,  so  take  this 
here  ring.'     That's  what  he  said." 

"  I'll  bet  he  did." 

"  Have  another  look  at  it,  Mithter  Jordan." 

"  H'm,  thought  the  Christmas  cracker  season 
was  finished,"  said  that  warrior  after  a  brief  scrutin}'. 
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"  All  right.  You  needn't  have  it  if  you  don't 
want  to.     Still,  it's  going  cheap." 

"  How  cheap  ?  " 

"  Five  pounds.  You  can  pay  me  a  shilling  per 
week." 

"  Did  you  say  per  week  or  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Now  look  here,  you  fellows,"  said  Solomon, 
who  never  lost  his  temper  when  he  scented  the  pros- 
pect of  driving  a  bargain,  "  I  want  to  get  rid  of 
this,  so  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'm  leaving  here 
to-morrow,  as  I'm  being  transferred  to  England." 

"  Got  a  staff  job  at  the  War  Office  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  being  transferred  to  the  Army  Pay 
Department." 

"  That  ought  to  suit  you,  Ike.  Plenty  of  money 
there." 

"  So  I  want  to  fix  thfs  up  first,"  went  on  the 
other,  ignoring  the  interruption.  "  Now,  then, 
Jordan,  make  me  an  offer." 

"  Well,  what  about  the  instalment  system — 
sixpence  cash  down  and  threepence  a  week  after- 
wards ?  " 

"  S'elp  me,  Rebecca  !  "  exclaimed  Solomon, 
shaking  his  head  in  disagreement.  "  I  thought 
you  were  a  bithness  man,  Mithter  Jordan.  No,  if 
you  want  it  you  can  have  it  for  a  sovereign.  That's 
simply  giving  it  away.  I  don't  know  what  my 
Uncle  Benjamin  will  say  when  I  tell  him." 

"  Does  he  know  you  pinched  it  from  him  ?  " 

Pte.  Solomon,  who  would  have  qualified  for  a 
stained  glass  window,  smiled  patiently  at  his 
questioner. 

"  Ah,  you  will  have  your  little  joke.     I  told  you 
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how  I  got  this.  Now,  as  we've  all  been  good  friends, 
and  perhaps  I  shan't  see  you  again,  I'm  going  to 
give  one  of  you  this  lovely  ring  for  a  keepsake. 
That  is,  practically  give  it.  Of  course,  I  must 
have  something  in  return,  because  if  I  didn't  you 
wouldn't  value  it  properly.     That's  only  bithness." 

"  Thought  there  was  a  catch  somewhere,"  mur- 
mured Nobby. 

"  So  we'll  have  a  little  raffle  for  it.  I  can  see 
you're  all  sportsmen." 

"  A  raffle,"  echoed  Ginger,  to  whom  this  form 
of  speculation  appealed.  "  Now  you're  talking. 
How  much  are  the  tickets  ?  " 

"  A  franc  each.     Who'll  take  the  first  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Dusty  Smith.  "  I  always  was  a 
reckless  chap.  Put  me  down  for  a  couple.  May 
as  well  have  a  splash  while  I'm  about  it." 

"  Right  you  are,'''  returned  Solomon,  scribbling 
an  entry  in  his  pocket-book.  "  Now  who  says 
another  ?  Nobby  Clarke  ?  Thank  you.  That's 
three  gone  already.  Come  along,  my  noble  sports- 
men, and  try  your  luck.  What  about  you,  Tug 
Wilson  ?  Only  a  few  left.  The  winner  is  sure  to 
be  among  them." 

"  I'll  have  a  ticket  and  chance  it,"  said  Wilson. 

"  Where's  the  money  ?  " 

"  You  must  trust  me  for  it,  Ikey,  until  pay-day." 

"  That  won't  do,  Tug.  Pay-day  isn't  until  next 
week,  and  I'm  off  to-morrow." 

"  Good  job  too,"  muttered  Jordan. 

Pte.  Solomon  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
to  the  rest  of  the  group,  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
reinforced. 
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"  Now  what  about  you  other  gents  ?  "  he  de- 
manded briskly.  "  Surely  you're  not  going  to  let 
an  opportunity  like  this  slip  ?  Have  a  good  look 
at  the  article.  Come  along,  test  it.  I  don't  mind. 
Just  think — the  lucky  chap  who  draws  the  winning 
ticket  has  this  lovely  ring  for  himself.  All  fair  and 
square.  No  extra  charge,  and  no  deception. 
Equally  suitable  for  a  married  man  or  for  a  bachelor. 
Send  it  home  to  your  wife,  and  she'll  love  you  for 
ever  ;  send  it  to  your  sweetheart,  and  she'll  marry 
you  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  he  talk  a  treat  ?  "  murmured  Ginger 
admiringly.  "  All  the  same,  I've  seen  plenty  of 
other  rings  like  it." 

"  No  you  haven't,"  declared  the  vendor,  over- 
hearing the  remark.  "  And  I'll  tell  you  why.  It's 
because  it's  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  except  the 
one  which  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  in  his  Crown 
jewels  at  Timbuctoo.  I'll  describe  it  again.  Pure 
Abyssinian  gold,  twenty  carat  Government  setting, 
hall  marked  ;  and  six  first-class  real  genuine  chemical 
tested  double  action  extra  powerful  Golconda  dia- 
monds specially  imported  from  the  New  Jerusalem 
mines  in  Constantinople.  Warranted  to  stand 
analysis,  to  keep  their  lustre,  not  to  tarnish  or 
shrink,  and  money  back  on  delivery  to  the  makers 
if  not  satisfied.  Can't  say  fairer  than  that.  Only 
one  franc  a  ticket.     Who  says  a  dozen  ?  " 

III 
Pte.    Solomon's   glib   tongue,    coupled   with   the 
element  of  chance  that  thus  offered  itself,  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  his  hearers.     In  a  few  minutes  he 
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had  got  rid  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  tickets.  Then 
other  members  of  the  section  joined  the  party,  and 
among  them  were  several  additional  speculators. 
Jordan  was  almost  the  only  one  who  held  aloof. 

"  Come  along,  Ginger,"  said  Solomon  persuasively. 
"  We  ought  to  do  some  bithness.  Surely  you're  not 
going  to  hang  back  ?  Forty-nine  tickets  are  gone, 
and  there's  only  one  left  now.  As  soon  as  I  sell  it 
we'll  have  the  draw.  S'elp  me  Moses,  I  will  ! 
Something  tells  me  you're  bound  to  be  lucky." 

"  Let's  have  another  look  first.  H'm,  the  gold 
seems  a  bit  yellow." 

"  Yellow  ?  Of  course  it  looks  yellow.  That's 
because  it's  specially  refined.  This  sort  of  gold 
always  is." 

Ginger  hesitated  ;    but  only  for  a  moment. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  I'm  in  a  reckless  mood, 
so  I'll  risk  it.  Can  you  change  this  twenty-franc 
note  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  And  as  many  more  of  them  as  you 
like.     Here's  your  change,  and  here's  your  ticket." 

"  How  is  the  draw  going  to  be  worked  ?  "  de- 
manded an  onlooker. 

"  This  way,"  said  the  organizer,  tearing  some 
leaves  from  his  pocket-book,  and  scribbling  a  word 
on  one  of  them.  "  Here  are  fifty  slips  of  paper. 
All  except  one  is  blank.  That's  the  winning  one. 
I'll  fold  them  up  and  put  them  into  this  mess-tin. 
Then  each  of  you  chaps  will  put  in  his  hand  and 
pull  out  whichever  he  chooses.  It's  all  the  same 
to  me.     How's  that  ?  " 

"  Somebody  ought  to  superintend,  just  to  see 
that  everything's  fair  and  square  and  no  hanky- 
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panky,"  observed  Ginger.  "  A  nom-com  is  best. 
Let's  get  Nosey  Parker.  I  see  him  coming  round 
the  traverse.     He'll  be  here  directly." 

The  provost-sergeant,  when  appealed  to,  raised 
no  objection.  He  insisted,  however,  on  having  his 
services  recognized  by  the  gift  of  a  free  ticket.  At 
first  this  suggestion  was  responsible  for  some  demur 
from  the  others,  who  thus  saw  their  chances  of 
success  proportionately  lessened.  Thereupon  the 
sergeant  played  his  trump  card. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  he  said.  "  Only,  if  I 
don't  get  a  ticket  given  me  there  won't  be  any 
draw." 

"  Why's  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  shall  have  to  make  sure  that  this 
isn't  a  lottery.  At  present  I  fancy  it  is,  and  that 
kind  of  thing  isn't  allowed." 

"  All  right,"  said  Nobby.  "  Let  him  have  a 
ticket,  Ike.  There  seem  to  be  two  Sheenies  here," 
he  added  under  his  breath. 

With  the  receipt  of  a  ticket  the  N.C.O.'s  consci- 
entious scruples  promptly  disappeared.  They  reas- 
serted themselves,  however,  when  he  examined  the 
paper  he  had  drawn  and — much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  onlookers — discovered  it  to  be  a  blank.  But 
it  was  too  late  now  to  object,  and  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  grumbling. 

The  draw  was  made  in  alphabetical  order  :  and, 
as  one  after  another  picked  out  a  blank  when  called 
upon  to  tempt  Fortune,  excitement  ran  high  to 
discover  who  would  prove  the  lucky  winner.  Owing 
to  the  number  of  people  before  him,  Jordan's  turn 
did  not  come  until  some  twenty  tickets  had  gone. 
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Then  he  shut  his  eyes,  plunged  in  a  hand,  and 
stirred  up  the  heap. 

"  Any  one  like  to  buy  my  chance  for  two  francs  ?  " 
he  inquired,  looking  at  the  folded  slip  he  had 
selected. 

"  Wouldn't  give  you  twopence  for  it,"  growled 
Sergeant  Parker.  "  The  blooming  thing's  a  swin- 
dle." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  returned  Ginger,  as  he  opened 
the  slip,  "  because  I've  won.  Look  here,  you 
chaps." 

Instantly  everybody  crowded  round  him  and 
saw  that  the  word  "  Ring  "  duly  appeared  on  the 
piece  of  paper  he  was  holding.  Then,  amid  the 
congratulations  that  followed,  Solomon  handed 
over  the  prize. 

"  Somebody's  got  a  bargain,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  think  somebody  has,"  returned  Ginger. 

The  prize  did  not  remain  very  long  in  the  winner's 
hands,  as  he  had  already  determined  what  to  do 
with  it. 

"  How  will  you  send  it  home  to  her  ?  "  inquired 
Nobby  who  was  in  his  confidence. 

"  I  shall  put  it  in  my  chocolate  box,  and  mark 
it  '  photographs.'  " 

"  Won't  you  register  it  ?  " 

"  No.  If  I  do  that  the  post-office  chaps  will  be 
sure  to  pinch  it." 

As  a  precautionary  measure,  Jordan  wrapped  up 
the  ring  in  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  from  his  first-aid 
outfit.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  letter 
which  was  to  accompany  it.  This  took  some  time, 
for  composition  was  not  his  strong  point.     Still,  it 
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was  finished  at  last,  and  he  read  out  the  result  to 
an  admiring  circle — 

'*  Somewhere  in  France, 
"  B.  E.  Force. 
"  Dear  Maudie, — 
"  I  write  these  few  lines,  hoping  to  find  you 
as  they  leave  me  at  present.     I  have  a  very  bad 
cold,  and  am  wading  about  in  blood  up  to  my  neck 
all  day.     Dear  Maudie,  I  think  of  you  all  night, 
and  wish  you  were  here.     I  am  sending  you  along 
with  this  letter  a  present  which  I  captured  in  the 
trenches   from    a   German   officer   after   a   battle. 
Dear  Maudie,  it  is  a  diamond  ring  and  is  very  valu- 
able, so  look  after  it  well.     Now  I  must  stop  because 
there  is  another  battle.     Dear  Maudie,  I  am  your 
loving 

"  Ginger." 

"  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Tug  Wilson  ?  " 

"  Not  much." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  haven't  put  any  poetry  in  it." 

"  Or  any  crosses  to  mean  kisses,"  added  Nobby. 
"  It  isn't  a  proper  letter  at  all.  Anyway,  my  young 
lady  wouldn't  care  to  have  it." 

"  Well,  she  isn't  going  to  have  it." 

This  point  settled,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  the  parcel  censored  by  an  officer.  The  first 
disengaged  one  whom  Jordan  found  was  Captain 

,   the   adjutant.     Accordingly,   he   decided   to 

ask  him. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  saluting,  "  but 
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I  want  this  little  parcel  to  go  to  England,  please." 

"  All  right.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  diamond  ring,  sir." 

"  Ah,  sending  home  the  family  jewels  ?  " 

"  That's  it,  sir.  This  is  a  present  for  my  young 
lady.     There's  a  letter  inside." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  officer.  "  Put  it  on  my 
table,  and  I'll  see  to  it." 

IV 
Nearly    a    fortnight    elapsed   before   an    answer 
arrived.     Then    one    came    which    caused    Nobby 
Clarke,   who  was  watching  him   read  it,   to  look 
anxiously  at  its  recipient.     There  was  something  in 
Jordan's  expression  that  he  did  not  understand. 
"  Didn't  she  get  the  parcel,  Ginger  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  Oh,  yes,  she  got  it  all  right." 
"  Then  why  are  you  looking  like  that  ?  " 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  she  says,"  returned  the  other, 
smoothing  out  the  letter.     "  Listen  to  this — 

"  Private  Jordan, — 

"  Dear  Ginger,  Sir,  I  write  these  few  lines  to 
say  as  how  I  received  your  old  letter  and  the  ring 
which  you  said  was  dimonds.  Perhaps  you  think 
it  very  funny  to  take  advantage  of  a  young  lady, 
and  send  me  a  dud  ring  from  France.  I  showed  it 
to  a  gentleman  friend  in  our  place  of  business,  and 
he  said  as  how  the  dimonds  was  only  imitation. 
Just  to  make  certain  I  went  round  to  Solomon's 
in  Shoreditch  Road,  and  asked  what  they'd  give 
me  if  I -wanted  to  pop  it.  They  said  Nix,  because 
it  wasn't  dimonds  or  real  gold  at  all,  but  only  glass 
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and  brass,  and  they'd  sell  me  one  like  it  for  a  shilling 
any  day.  I  don't  want  no  more  truck  with  you 
after  what  you've  been  and  done. 

"  Yours  etcera, 
"  Miss  Maudie  Mullins. 
"  PS.— Kind  regards." 

"  H'm,"  said  Nobby,  "  that  seems  to  have  put 
the  lid  on  it.  If  you  ask  me,  Ginger,  I  don't  think 
she  really  loves  you  any  more." 

"That's  all  right,"  was  the  tranquil  response. 
"  She'll  cool  down  directly." 

"  Hope  so.  Still,  it's  a  pity  young  Ike  has 
skipped." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  won't  be  able  to  put  it  across  him 
now.     You  ought  to  lay  him  out  proper  for  this." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to." 

Nobby  looked  at  his  comrade  in  undisguised 
amazement.  He  wondered  if  the  shock  had  turned 
his  head. 

"  What  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to 
take  it  lying  down  ?  And  after  he's  played  the 
dirty  on  you  like  this  ?  Selling  you  a  dud  diamond 
ring  and  all  when  you  didn't  know  it." 

"  You're  wrong  there.     I  knew  it  all  the  time." 

"  You  knew  it  1  " 

"  Yes.    And  I  reckon  we're  quits  over  the  deal." 

"  Quits  ?  "  gasped  Nobby,  wondering  if  he  were 
dreaming. 

"  Yes,  quits.  Anyway,  I'm  nineteen  francs  to 
the  good." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "    demanded  the  other. 

1 
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Here  was  something  that  required  explaining.     It 
was  altogether  beyond  his  comprehension. 

"  It's  like  this,"  returned  Jordan  with  a  remini- 
scent grin,  as  he  rattled  some  coins.  "  You  see,  if 
Ikey  Solomon  planted  a  dud  ring  on  me,  it  was  a 
dud  twenty-franc  note  that  I  planted  on  him.  It 
was  one  I  got  at  a  cafe  when  we  landed  at  Havre. 
I've  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  ever  since." 
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HELD  BY  THE  HUNS 
I 

ALTHOUGH  he  was  very  much  there  when  it 
happened,  Pte.  Jordan  was  not  entirely  clear 
in  his  own  mind  exactly  how  the  incident  occurred. 
This  was  because  the  various  episodes  leading  up 
to  it  were  of  a  somewhat  hurried  nature.  Still, 
he  knew  one  thing — viz.,  that  an  unexpected  coil 
of  barbed  wire  which  caught  him  just  above  the 
ankle  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

A  night  attack  on  the  enemy's  position  was  in 
progress  at  the  time  ;  and  the  victim  of  Teuton 
"  Kultur,"  together  with  the  rest  of  the  platoon, 
was  following  the  colonel  and  adjutant  in  a  fierce 
rush  across  a  narrow  bullet-swept  strip  of  ground 
that  separated  the  two  lines  of  trenches.  As  he 
reached  the  opposite  parapet,  a  bearded  "  Boche  " 
held  up  his  hands,  and  shouted  "  Kamarade." 

"  Right  you  are,"  said  Ginger,  drawing  back  his 
bayonet.  "  Always  glad  to  oblige.  Here's  a  little 
something  for  you,  comrade." 

But,  before  he  could  give  an  effective  thrust 
with  it,  the  barbed  wire  incident  occurred.  He 
was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  his  balance, 
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when  his  foot  slipped  in  the  treacherous  mud,  and 
he  fell  heavily.  The  next  moment,  a  big  German 
rushed  at  him  with  a  clubbed  rifle.  The  weapon 
swung  back  and  crashed  downwards.  A  great 
noise  roared  distantly  in  his  ears.  Then,  darkness 
and  utter  silence. 

Ginger  had  no  idea  how  long  it  was  before  he 
recovered  consciousness.  It  seemed  like  a  month. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  a  few  hours. 
Sitting  up,  he  began  to  take  stock  of  his  surround- 
ings. They  were  not  at  all  what  he  expected.  For 
one  thing,  the  trench  had  disappeared.  Wherever 
he  was,  it  was  somewhere  indoors,  since  he  could 
see  a  roof  above,  with  a  floor  underneath,  and  walls 
on  either  side.  His  head,  however,  throbbed  so 
badly  that  he  abandoned  the  effort  of  thinking. 

"  Anyway,  I'm  not.  dead  yet,"  he  reflected,  as 
he  turned  over  on  a  bundle  of  loose  straw,  and 
went  to  sleep  again. 

&  .'♦'>  •        "     ■♦•  ♦  <¥ 

After  what  he  imagined  must  have  been  another 
month,  he  awoke,  once  more.  This  time  he  felt 
much  better,  for,  although  his  head  still  ached,  he 
had  all  his  wits  about  him.  Looking  around,  he 
saw  that  he  was  in  a  small  bare  room,  with  a  door 
at  the  further  end.  He  tried  the  handle,  but  it 
would  not  open.  Through  a  narrow  window,  how- 
ever, he  could  see  into  the  passage  outside,  where 
a  German  soldier  was  standing  on  guard. 

"  H'm,"  muttered  the  captive,  "  it  looks  as  if. 
I'm  a  prisQner-of-war  at  last.  Well,  when  I  get 
out  of  this,  I'll  write  a  cinema  play.     '  Held  by  the 
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Huns  ! '   or  '  Biffed  by  the  Bosches  !  '   will  be  the 
title." 

Suddenly  a  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  a  soldier 
appeared,  carrying  some  food  on  a  tray.  From 
his  uniform,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  German, 
even  before  he  spoke. 

"  Hullo,"  said  Ginger,  "  what's  blown  in  ?  " 

The  newcomer,  who  seemed  a  good-natured  person, 
put  down  his  tray,  and  grinned. 

"  You  prisoner,"  he  said.  "  Captured  last  night. 
Me  spik  Eenglisch.  Hongry  ?  Oh,  yes.  Here 
Fruhstuck — breakfast — is. ' ' 

"  And  very  nice  too." 

"  Presently,  the  colonel  before  him  you  go." 

"  What's  that  for  ?  " 

"  He  will  questions  ask.     You  officer  ?  " 

'■  Yes,"  said  Ginger  promptly.  "  How  did  you 
guess  that  ?  " 

"  Good.  Then  you  more  comfortable  will  be. 
Now  I  go." 

"  All  right.     Don't  let  me  keep  you." 

As  the  door  slammed  behind  his  visitor,  the 
captive  gave  a  pleased  chuckle. 

"  Takes  me  for  a  blooming  officer,  does  he  ? 
Very  well.  I  will  be  a  blooming  officer.  It  might 
get  me  better  grub.     Anyway,  it's  worth  trying." 

An  idea,  born  of  the  sentry's  chance  remark,  was 
simmering  in  his  quick  brain.  For  the  moment, 
however,  he  could  not  quite  see  how  to  put  it  into 
practice.  Then,  thinking  that  a  smoke  would  per- 
haps help  him,  he  searched  his  pockets.  The 
contents  took  the  form  of  a  piece  of  chocolate,  two 
cigarettes,  a  tinder  lighter,  three  brass  buttons,  a 
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stump  of  pencil,  a  picture  postcard,  a  tract,  a  knife, 
a  portion  of  a  first-aid  outfit,  a  copy  of  "  Hints  to 
Young  Soldiers,"  a  spare  cap  badge,  and  an  identity- 
disc,  on  which  was  stamped  his  name. 

As  he  stared  at  this  last  item,  he  saw  his  way. 
"  The  very  thing  !  "    he  exclaimed.     "  A  little 
work  on  this,  and  it's  as  good  as  done." 

A  few  minutes'  deft  use  of  his  knife,  and  the 
necessary  alteration  in  the  identity-disc  was  accom- 
plished. Then,  feeling  very  pleased  with  the  result 
of  his  handiwork,  he  awaited  the  next  move.  It 
came  more  quickly  than  he  expected.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  scarcely  finished  breakfasting,  when 
a  lieutenant  and  two  soldiers  entered  the  room. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Ginger  politely. 

"  Silence  !  "  returned  the  officer,  who  spoke  a 
little  English.  "  With  me  now  you  come.  You  see 
the  colonel.     He  questions  ask." 

Covered  by  a  revolver,  and  closely  guarded  by 
the  escort,  Pte.  Jordan  was  marched  along  a  passage, 
and  ushered  into  a  second  room.  There,  seated  at 
a  table,  littered  with  books  and  maps,  sat  an  elderly 
colonel  smoking  a  cigar.  When  he  saw  the  prisoner, 
he  frowned,  and,  turning  to  another  officer  beside 
him,  spoke  a  few  words  in  guttural  German. 

"  Herr  lieutenant,"  he  said,  "  question  this  fellow. 
You  have  been  to  England,  and  talk  his  horrible 
language." 

The  other  stood  up,  and  glared  fiercely  at  the 
captive. 

"  Attention  !    To-morrow  you  shot  will  be." 

"  Break  it  gently." 

"  What  you  say  ?  " 
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"  Why  am  I  to  be  shot  ?  " 

"  Because  spying  you  caught  have  been  by 
Corporal  Fritz  Miiller." 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  bland  response,  "  a  chap  isn't 
a  spy  if  he's  wearing  uniform.  A  smart  intelligent 
officer  like  you  is  bound  to  know  that.  It's  military 
law." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  growled  the  colonel,  who, 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  was  endea- 
vouring to  follow  the  conversation. 

"  Excellency,  the  prisoner  declares  he  had  no 
intention  of  spying,  and  asks  permission  to  call  a 
witness.  He  also  begs  forgiveness  of  the  All 
Highest." 

"  H'm,  I  don't  know  much  English,  but  it  didn't 
sound  like  that.  You  are  sure  you  understand 
him,  Herr  lieutenant  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  ask  him  some  more  questions." 

The  other  clicked  his  heels  together,  saluted, 
and  dipped  a  pen  into  an  ink  bottle. 

"  The  colonel  says,  '  how  did  you  get  caught  ?  '  " 

"  Then  why  don't  he  say  it  in  English  ?  If  you 
want  to  know,  I  got  tripped  up  by  your  blessed 
barbed  wire  just  when  I  was  doing  a  bunk." 

A  puzzled  expression  swept  across  the  other's 
face,  and  he  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a 
pocket  dictionary. 

"  Bunk  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  What  that  ?  Ah,  I 
have  it  here.  It  is  '  narrow  bed  on  board  ship.' 
You  of  me  would  a  fool  make  !  " 

"  Keep  your  hair  on.  A  bunk  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  strategical  movement  to  the  rear." 
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"  Well,  now  I  ask  you  some  other  things  !  " 

"  Ask  away." 

"  You  speak  German  ?  " 

"  That's  a  lie." 

"  What  you  say  ?  " 

"  Your  information  is  not  strictly  or  properly 
speaking  in  precise  and  entire  accordance  with  the 
exact  state  of  the  blooming  facts  of  the  condition 
before  you." 

The  interpreter  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever, 
and  glanced  helplessly  at  his  superior. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  faltered. 

"  Fool,  pig,  dog,  and  imbecile  !  "  exclaimed  the 
colonel  angrily  in  his  own  language.  "  You  said 
you  could  speak  this  horrible  English.  I  see  now 
that  you  can  not.  We  will  have  another  interpreter. 
Send  for  Captain  von  Schiiltzenheimer.  If  he  is  no 
good,  he  will  be  court-martialled." 

The  newcomer  showed  himself  more  up  to  his 
work.  He  had  once  been  a  waiter  in  a  London 
hotel,  and  possessed  a  fair,  if  not  idiomatic  know- 
ledge of  English.  Under  his  auspices  the  examina- 
tion proceeded  rapidly.  Still,  it  took  up  some  time, 
as  each  question  and  answer  had  to  be  written 
down. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "   was  the  first  question. 

"  Jordan." 

"  Your  regiment  ?  " 

"  Royal  Mounted  Horse  Marines." 

"  Zoh  ?     And  your  rank  ?  " 

"  Captain.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  look  at  my 
identity  disc.  It  says  Captain  Jordan  there  plain 
enough." 
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The  production  of  the  identity  disc,  on  which 
the  word  private  had  been  altered  to  captain, 
appeared  to  impress  the  colonel  and  his  staff.  A 
few  whispered  words  passed  between  them.  Ginger 
was  just  congratulating  himself  on  his  cleverness, 
when  the  interpreter  began  again. 

"  If  you  an  officer  are,  why  do  you  the  uniform 
of  a  private  soldier  wear  ?  "  he  demanded  tri- 
umphantly. 

It  was  an  awkward  question,  but  an  answer  came 
promptly  enough. 

"  Because,  Captain  Cleverfellow — or  whatever 
your  funny  name  is — officers  and  privates  all  wear 
the  same  uniform  in  the  trenches.  You  ought  to 
know  that." 

"  Ja  wohl,  that  is  zoh.  I  haf  it  from  our  Intelli- 
gence Department  heard.  English  officers  no  proper 
pride  in  their  uniforms  take." 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  Then  the  colonel,  who 
had  been  studying  a  bulky  volume,  looked  up  at 
Ginger,  and  pushed  the  book  towards  him. 

"  Here,  English  Army  list  is,"  he  said.  "  In  it 
Artillery  of  the  Horse  I  see,  but  Marines  of  the 
Horse  I  do  not  see.     What  you  say  ?  " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  that's  a  last  year's 
Army  list.  A  back  number.  Out  of  date  now. 
My  regiment  has  only  just  been  formed.  That's 
the  reason  it  isn't  shown  there." 

Another  whispered  conference  ensued.  Then,  in 
response  to  a  nod  from  the  colonel,  the  questioning 
proceeded. 

"  Where  were  you  born  ?  " 

"  At  Swankville." 
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"  And  Mounted  Horse  Marines,  is  it  English 
regiment  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  Irish,"  returned  Ginger,  seized  with  a 
sudden  inspiration.  "  The  headquarters  are  at 
Swankville,  close  to  Dublin." 

As  they  heard  this  announcement,  the  expression 
on  the  faces  of  his  hearers  suddenly  altered.  They 
actually  beamed,  while  the  colonel  rose  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  You  Irish,"  he  said.  "  It  is  good.  I  am  glad. 
In  the  Fatherland  we  the  brave  Irish  love  much. 
We  make  friends.  Oh,  yes.  As  you  an  officer  are, 
you  as  an  officer  now  treated  will  be.  You  give 
parole  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  a  clump  on  the  ear-'ole  you  can 
have  it  with  pleasure,"  returned  Ginger,  whom  this 
sudden  change  of  front  had  made  suspicious. 

"  What's  clump-on-ear-ole  ?  Is  it  same  as 
parole  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same,  cocky." 

"  All  quite  right,  then,"  returned  von  Schultzen- 
heimer,  beaming  affably.  "  We  each  other  under- 
stand, is  it  not  ?  My  goot  captain,  you  shall  stop 
here.  We  your  parole  not  to  escape  have.  For  a 
leetle  walk  with  me  now  you  shall  come." 

II 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside  in  the  open  air 
and  he  was  able  to  take  surreptitious  stock  of  his 
surroundings,  Pte.  Jordan  made  an  unexpected 
discovery.  This  was  that  the  building  he  had  just 
left  was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
advanced  trench  of  his  own  battalion.     A  steep 
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railway  cutting,  however,  effectually  preserved  it 
from  shell  fire.  Still,  he  would  have  risked  a  wild 
dash  up  the  bank,  but  the  German  happened  to 
be  carrying  a  revolver. 

"The  colonel,"  remarked  von  Schultzenheimer, 
"  he  tell  me  to  make  you  a  proposition.  We  from 
our  Intelligence  Staff  learn  that  the  English  are 
tired  of  the  war." 

"  That's  right.     I'm  a  bit  fed  up  with  it  myself." 

•  ■  Zoh  ?  Well,  also  we  learn  that  with  your 
troops  are  many  Socialists.  They  to  fight  their 
German  comrades  do  not  wish.  Then  why  do  they 
not  join  us  ?  " 

"  Can't  think." 

"  I  tell  you.  It  is  because  they  a  leader  want. 
You,  my  friend,  shall  lead  them." 

"  Me  !  " 

"  Of  course.  You  listen.  If  you  your  comrades 
to  join  us  persuade,  then  each  will  for  himself  ten 
pounds  be  given.  Also,  when  the  war  is  finished, 
and  the  German  flag  above  the  schloss — that  is, 
the  castle — of  your  Buckingham  Palace  in  London 
does  fly,  they  all  free  passage  to  America  will 
have." 

"  And  what  about  little  me?" 

"  For  you,  my  friend,  there  is  £100.  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  It  wants  a  bit  of  thinking  over." 

"  Then  you  think.  Now  we  go  back.     Luncheon." 

On  returning  to  the  house,  Ginger  discovered  that 
quite  a  sumptuous  meal  had  been  prepared.  But 
he  was  left  to  enjoy  it  alone,  for  his  companion 
decided  to  go  to  a  conference  with  the  other  officers. 
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Presently,  however,  he  returned,  and  announced 
that  he  had  important  news  to  communicate. 

"  Let's  hear  it,"  said  his  guest,  puffing  at  a  cigar. 

"  First,  the  entire  British  Army  defeated  has 
been." 

"  What,  all  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  None  of  them  left  ?  " 

"  Your  own  regiment,  the  Royal  Horse  Marines, 
have  surrendered,"  continued  von  Schultzenheimer, 
ignoring  the  interruption. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  Sorry  ?     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  my  servant,  Pte.  Ginger,  was  in  that 
crush." 

"  He  too  was  killed.  We  have  his  name  on  our 
list.  Also,  India  has  proclaimed  a  republic,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  has  conquered  Egypt,  and  Ireland 
has  declared  war  on  England." 

"  My  word  !     Any  more  news  ?  " 

"Yes.-  The  town  of  Swankville  has  by  our 
splendid  Zeppelins  been  destroyed." 

"  Swankville  !  That's  where  I  live.  So  the  dear 
little  town  is  destroyed.  Well,  that's  properly  put 
the  kybosh  on  it." 

"  Kybosh  ?     What  is  kybosh  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  that's  decided  me." 

"  Zoh,  you  us  will  join  ?  Good.  Now,  your 
comrades — the  brave  fellows  of  the  Horse  Marines 
— will  they  us  also  join  ?  " 

"  Thought  you  said  just  now  they  were  all 
killed  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  some  other  regiment,  perhaps." 
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"  I  think  I  could  work  it,"  said  Ginger  reflec- 
tively, "  but  I'd  have  to  slip  over  to  their  trenches 
and  talk  to  them  first.  There's  a  battalion  of  the 
Rutland  Light  Infantry  just  opposite  us.  I'm  sure 
they'd  come.'' 

The  other  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  gave  his  decision. 

"  I  haf  a  plan.  Listen.  To-night,  when  it  is 
dark,  you  with  me  will  under  a  flag  of  truce  the 
trenches  visit.  You  write  a  letter,  and  it  secretly 
give  to  a  man  of  this  regiment.  Then  we  come 
back  here.     What  you  think  ?  " 

"  Much  better  let  me  go  by  myself." 

"No.  I  take  precautions.  Now  what  you  say 
in  your  letter  ?  " 

Ginger's  quick  brain  went  rapidly  to  work. 
Picking  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  wrote  a  few  lines 
on  it.     Then  he  turned  to  his  companion. 

"  Listen  here — '  My  brave  comrades,  come  and 
join  Kaiser  Bill's  Army.  You  will  all  be  made 
colonels,  I  don't  think.  Captain  Ginger  Jordan.' 
That  ought  to  do  the  trick." 

"  Perhaps.  We  shall  see.  Now  you  copy  it  out 
fresh.    Then  I  will  take  care  of  it." 

Ill 

A  couple  of  hours  later  a  white  flag  fluttered 
above  the  parapet  of  the  German  front  trench. 
Directly  the  firing  stopped,  a  messenger  proceeded 
to  the  British  lines,  with  a  request  that  two  officers 
should  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
temporary  armistice.  To  him  a  favourable  reply 
was  returned. 
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"  Now  we  start,"  said  Captain  von  Schiiltzen- 
heimer.  "  First  you  put  on  these,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  a  spiked  helmet  and  long  blue  overcoat 
of  the  same  pattern  as  he  himself  was  wearing. 
"  Then  nobody  you  will  recognize.  You  the  letter 
have  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Good.  I  will  take  care  of  it.  When  presently 
we  backwards  are  coming,  you  to  the  English  escort 
shall  it  give." 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  Jordan  with  a  grin.  As  he 
did  so,  he  surreptitiously  felt  his  pocket  and  assured 
himself  that  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
pencilled  a  few  words  lay  safely  hidden  there. 
Then  he  pulled  up  his  collar  and  rammed  his  helmet 
well  down  over  his  ears. 

Preceded  by  an  orderly,  carrying  a  white  flag, 
the  two  emerged  from  the  trench  and  walked 
towards  the  British  lines.  At  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards  from  them  they  saw  a  subaltern  and  a  couple 
of  men  advancing  through  the  darkness. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  !  There's  old  Nobby,"  mut- 
tered Ginger,  recognizing  one  of  the  escort.  "  Hope 
he  won't  spot  me  in  this  kit." 

"  We  have  come  to  conduct  you  to  the  colonel," 
said  the  officer,  addressing  von  Schultzenheimer. 
"  You  must  allow  us  to  blindfold  you  until  you 
reach  his  quarters." 

The  German  raised  no  difficulty.  When  he  had 
been  dealt  with,  Nobby  Clarke  came  up  to  Jordan 
and  slipped  a  bandage  over  his  eyes.  As  he  did 
so,  he  received  the  surprise  of  his  life,  for  a  familiar 
voice  suddenly  whispered  in  his  ear. 
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"  Nobby,  don't  say  a  word.  I'm  Ginger  Jordan. 
There's  a  bit  of  paper  in  my  left-hand  pocket. 
Take  it  out  and  give  it  to  the  colonel  at  once. 
Don't  pinch  anything  else." 

To  his  credit,  Pte.  Clarke  made  no  sign,  but 
merely  continued  to  fasten  the  bandage.  The  next 
moment,  however,  he  could  be  felt  feeling  for  the 
paper. 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  subaltern,  "  if  you're 
ready." 

Five  minutes  later,  when  they  reached  the 
colonel's  quarters,  the  bandages  were  removed 
and  the  visitors  were  left  with  a  guard  outside  a 
closed  door.  After  a  brief  delay,  the  subaltern 
came  back  to  them. 

"  Please  follow  me,"  he  said,  opening  the  door. 

As  they  entered  the  room,  Ginger  saw  Colonel 

sitting    at    a    table,   beside  Captain ,   the 

adjutant.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  a  warning 
glance  restrained  him. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  the  colonel, 
who  had  been  writing,  put  down  his  pen  and  looked 
up  questioningly  at  von  Schultzenheimer. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said.  "  I  want  you  first 
to  sign  your  name  here.  It  is  merely  a  record  of 
your  visit.  Thank  yo*u.  That  will  do.  Now  this 
other  officer,  please,"  he  added. 

"  My  friend  does  not  talk  English,"  said  von 
Schultzenheimer  quickly. 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  talk,  but  to  write." 

"  Yes,  but  he  has  hurt  his  hand." 

"  Well,  if  he  can't  write  it  will  be  enough  for 
him  to  make  a  mark  on  this  paper.     Come  along." 
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The  other  would  have  protested,  but  Ginger  had 
already  advanced  to  the  table.  As  he  did  so,  the 
colonel  pushed  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  him,  and 
pointed  significantly  to  what  was  written  on  it  : — 
"  Don't  speak  a  word  until  I  mention  your  name." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  as  Jordan  put  down  the 
pen.     "  That  will  do  very  nicely." 

Then  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  once  more 
looked  at  the  German. 

"  I  understand  that  you  have  come  to  propose 
an  armistice  until  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Will  you  grant  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  the  proposal  is  refused.  It  will 
not  even  be  discussed." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  von  Schultzenheimer, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  If  that  is  the  case, 
now  we  will  to  our  own  lines  now  go  back." 

"  You  can  go  back  as  soon  as  you  please,  but 
your — er — friend  will  stop  here." 

"  No.  He  with  me  must  also  come.  You  have 
us  safe  conduct  promised." 

"  Pardon  me.  The  safe  conduct  was  for  two 
German  officers." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Quite  simple,  Captain  von  Schultzenheimer. 
You  are  a  German  officer.  That's  plain  enough.  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  your  companion,  though." 

"Do  you  doubt  my  word  ?  " 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do.  Anyway,  let's  hear 
him  talk." 

"  But  he  does  not  English  speak,  I  tell  you." 

"  Well,  German  will  do." 

"  No,  I  do  not  permit." 
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The  colonel  took  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  examined  it  carefully. 

"  That's  rather  awkward.  You  see,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  this  wants  investigating.  I  have  a  message 
here.  It  says  '  This  bloke  is  a  dud.  Beware  !  He 
played  the  dirty  on  me,  and  I  was  captured  last 
night.     I  am  Private  Ginger  Jordan.'  " 

It  was  the  cue  for  which  he  had  been  waiting. 

At  the  words,  Ginger  threw  his  overcoat  and 
helmet  on  the  floor,  stepped  up  to  the  table  and 
saluted  briskly.  Then  he  turned  to  von  Schultzen- 
heimer,  who  was  trembling  with  suppressed  fury. 

"  That's  enough  of  it,  Captain  Sauercraut,"  he 
said.  "I'm  stopping  here.  You  do  a  bunk  back 
while  you're  safe." 
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MUCH  to  his  own  personal  satisfaction — and 
to  the  unmixed  envy  of  the  comrades  he 
had  left  behind  him  (and  who  openly  hinted  at 
favouritism) — Pte.  Jordan  was  back  in  London  on 
five  days'  leave  after  upwards  of  twelve  months' 
service  in  France.  According  to  a  mathematical 
lance-corporal,  who  had  worked  out  the  problem, 
this  allowance  averaged  nearly  eight  hours  for  each 
month  spent  in  the  trenches. 

Having  no  head  for  figures,  Ginger  accepted  the 
estimate  as  correct. 

"  I  can't  do  sums,"  he  said,  "  but  I  expect  you're 
right.  Still,  it  doesn't  seem  much  to  give  a  fellow 
after  all  he's  been  through  out  here." 

"  Well,  Ginger,  some  poor  chaps  aren't  getting 
back  at  all,"  returned  his  friend,  Nobby  Clarke. 
As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  significantly  towards  a  long 
row  of  little  white  crosses  that  glistened  on  the  edge 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  camp. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  thoughtful  response.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  am  lucky  not  to  be  among  them.  "  Well, 
any  messages  for  good  old  London  ?  " 

It  was  with  a  considerable  number  of  commissions 
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for  his  brother  warriors  that — after  a  prolonged  and 
wearisome  journey  by  march  route,  transport  wagon, 
French  train  and  English  train,  steamer,  and  motor- 
'bus — Pte.  Jordan  eventually  found  himself  in  Lon- 
don. As  was  his  custom,  he  put  his  brief  spell  of 
liberty  there  to  good  use  and  abundantly  filled  up 
every  moment  of  it.  The  hours,  indeed,  passed  so 
rapidly  that  he  scarcely  noticed  their  flight.  It  was 
accordingly  with  something  of  a  shock  that,  when 
he  had  only  one  more  day  left,  he  realized  the 
necessity  of  preparing  for  the  return  expedition. 

The  last  day  was  a  specially  busy  one.  By 
nightfall  he  had  been  to  the  Zoo  and  Madame 
Tussaud's,  looked  up  some  friends,  watched  a  fire, 
lunched  at  two  free  buffets,  sat  out  a  pantomime 
matinee,  and  done  some  shopping. 

When  he  had  had  supper  at  a  modest  restaurant 
it  occurred  to  him  that  this  last  evening  would  be 
well  rounded  off  by  a  visit  to  a  music  hall.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock,  however,  and  the  first  two  or 
three  establishments  where  he  offered  his  patronage 
had  no  seats  left.  It  was  the  same  with  the  serious 
drama  ;  and  he  reluctantly  decided  that  he  would 
have  to  be  content  with  a  picture-palace  instead. 
As  he  sauntered  along  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  looking 
for  one,  his  eye  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  notice 
displayed  outside  a  theatre — 

"  Soldiers  in  Uniform  admitted  at  Half  Price 
to  All  Parts  of  the  House." 

"  Ha  !  "    he  exclaimed,  stopping  to  look  at  it, 
"  this  is  where  I  come  in." 
Then,  searching  his  pockets  and  ascertaining  that 
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he  still  had  some  money  left,  he  approached  the 
box-office  and  rapped  sharply  on  the  ledge. 

At  first  there  was  no  response.  After  a  second 
summons,  however,  a  pimply-faced  young  Hebrew 
in  charge  looked  up  languidly  from  the  evening 
paper  he  was  reading. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  demanded  with  a 
touch  of  annoyance. 

"  To  see  the  show,  guv'nor.  That  is,  if  you 
recommend  it.  Got  a  good  programme  to-night 
for  a  change  ?  " 

"  Gallery  door  outside  and  first  to  the  left." 

"  Much  obliged,  but  who's  asking  you  that  ?  " 

"  What  say  ?  " 

"  If  it's  not  troubling  you  too  much,  and  you've 
still  got  time  before  you  run  off  to  enlist,  perhaps 
you'd  let  me  have  one  of  your  eighteen-penny  stalls." 

"  That's  enough  of  it,"  snapped  the  other. 
"  Stalls  here  are  ten-and-six." 

"  Yes,  but  I  only  want  one." 

"  Well,  that's  half  a  guinea.  Told  you  so  just 
now." 

"  H'm,  want  to  pay  for  the  war,  don't  you  ? 
Well,  I  feel  like  having  a  bit  of  a  splash  to-night. 
It's  the  last  chance  I'll  have,  so  I'll  risk  a  half- 
price  dress-circle.     How  much  is  that,  please  ?  " 

"  Half-a-crown." 

"  Half  a  what  ?  " 

"  Two-and-six." 

"  That's  torn  it,"  said  Ginger,  examining  his 
pockets  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  some  addi- 
tional coins  there.  "  I  left  my  purse  at  my  smart 
Wrest  End  hotel  and  I've  only  got  two  bob  and  a 
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French  halfpenny  on  me  just  now.  Come,  be  matey 
and  let  me  go  in  for  that." 

"  Push  off,"  commanded  the  youth  with  a  lordly 
gesture.  "  You're  blocking  up  the  way.  Other 
people  want  to  come  in,  if  you  don't." 

"  Doesn't  seem  much  of  a  rush,"  remarked 
Ginger,  glancing  round  the  deserted  entrance-hall. 
"  Can't  you  let  me  in  for  two  bob  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  seem  to  have  some  parrot  blood  in  your 
veins." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  keep  saying  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again.  Where  are  all  the  people  you're  gassing 
about  ?  " 

"  Inside.    The  show  is  half  over  now." 

"  And  what's  the  name  of  the  piece  that  there's 
such  a  run  on  ?  " 

"  '  Amlet,  by  Shakespeare." 

"  Comic  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  a  tragedy." 

"  Ah,  lots  of  murders  in  it,  I  expect.  Got  some 
good  actors  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  finest  in  London.     All  star  cast." 

Pte.  Jordan  studied  a  bill  hanging  on  the  wall, 
and  ran  his  eye  down  the  list.  None  of  the  names 
figuring  there,  however,  were  familiar  to  him. 

"  Pity  you  haven't  got  Little  Tich  or  Marie 
Lloyd  here  to-night.  Still,  I  suppose  these  other 
chaps  are  pretty  fair  ?  " 

The  box-office  keeper  looked  as  if  he  expected 
the  roof  to  fall  in.  But  the  roof  was  a  substantial 
one   and  withstood  the   strain   all   right.     For  a 
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moment  or  two  Ginger,  oblivious  of  the  angry  glare 
with  which  he  was  being  regarded,  lingered  hope- 
fully on  the  chance  of  his  offer  being  accepted. 
"  Well,  anything  doing  ?  "    he  inquired. 
The  other,  who  had  returned  to  his  newspaper, 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

"  All  right,  then,"  said  Ginger.  "  Keep  your 
hair  on.  I'll  go  to  a  picture-palace  instead.  Better 
programme  there,  I  expect." 

"  Half  a  mo',  my  lad,"  said  a  voice  in  his  ear. 
"  Don't  you  do  anything  rash." 

Turning  round  quickly,  Ginger  saw  that  the  box- 
office  contained  a  second  person  whom  so  far  he 
had  not  noticed.  This  was  a  fat,  good-natured 
looking  man  in  evening  dress.  Elbowing  the  other 
occupant  aside,  he  came  to  the  pigeon-hole  and 
nodded  affably. 

"  Want  to  see  the  show,  my  lad  ?  " 

"  Not  if  there's  going  to  be  any  more  back-chat 
about  it,"  returned  Ginger,  who  was  feeling  a  little 
annoyed  at  his  reception. 

"  Don't  worry.  We're  absolutely  crammed  full 
to-night,  but  I  daresay  we  can  squeeze  you  in  some- 
where." 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  not  going  to  pay  half-a-crown  for 
a  seat."  . 

"  Don't  worry  about  that.  I'm  the  manager 
here.     You  shall  be  my  guest." 

"  Now  you're  talking." 

"  That's  all  right.  You're  from  France,  aren't  you?" 

"  Yes,  and  going  back  to-morrow." 

"  Thought  so.  Always  glad  to  see  soldiers  here. 
Got  a  son  in  the  Service  myself.     You  must  come 
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round  at  the  end  and  have  a  tiddley  with   me." 

"  Thanks,  guv'nor,  I'll  be  there." 

The  fat  man  grinned,  and  turned  to  his  assistant. 
'  Now  then,  Clarence,  my  lad,  jump  about  and 
hand  over  a  dress-circle  seat.  Quick's  the  word 
and  prompt's  the  action." 

The  other  complied  with  the  order  as  if  he  were 
having  a  tooth  drawn,  and  reluctantly  pushed  a 
ticket  across  the  ledge. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Ginger,  "  don't  hurt  yourself." 

"  How  am  I  going  to  hurt  myself  ?  " 

"  By  being  too  civil." 

Then,  clutching  his  ticket  and  nodding  to  the 
manager,  Pte.  Jordan  passed  up  the  stairs  to  the 
dress-circle  entrance. 

II 

As  frequently  happens  where  theatrical  matters 
of  the  higher  order  are  concerned,  the  London  public 
were  strangely  apathetic  to  the  attractions  of  an 
"  all  star  cast  "  in  Shakespeare.  When  he  entered 
the  dress-circle  and  gazed  round  him,  its  recipient 
soon  saw  the  reason  of  the  manager's  generosity. 
The  house  that  night  was  a  shocking  one.  The 
audience  appeared  to  consist  of  a  handful  of  people 
in  the  stalls,  and  a  mere  sprinkling  in  the  pit  and 
gallery ;  while  the  circle,  so  far  from  being 
"  crammed,"  had  scarcely  a  couple  of  dozen 
occupants. 

"  H'm,"  muttered  Ginger  to  himself,  "  from  the 
way  that  Jew-boy  downstairs  was  swanking  one 
would  have  thought  it  wasn't  possible  to  push 
another  chap  into  the  place." 
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"  Hush  !  "    whispered  a  voice  reprovingly. 

Although  the  auditorium  was  almost  in  darkness, 
the  newcomer  saw  that  the  speaker  was  somebody 
just  in  front  of  him.  This  was  a  pallid  spectacled 
young  man,  studying  a  large  volume  which  at 
first  Pte.  Jordan  mistook  for  a  Bible,  until,  by 
leaning  forward,  he  read  the  title,  "  Works  of 
Shakespeare." 

"  Sorry,"  he  murmured  apologetically,  and  then 
directed  his  attention  to  the  stage. 

Something  was  happening  there  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  general  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  the  sepulchral 
voices  of  the  actors,  he  could  not  understand  it 
very  well.  Pte.  Jordan  had  never  been  a  Shake- 
spearean enthusiast ;  and  blank  verse,  delivered 
between  long  pauses  and  accompanied  by  mysterious 
lighting  effects,  only  puzzled  and  bored  him.  He 
wriggled  about  uncomfortably  in  his  seat,  wishing 
he  had  gone  to  a  picture-palace  instead.  Still,  he 
managed  to  restrain  his  impatience  until  the  act 
was  finished.     Then  he  turned  to  his  neighbour. 

"  What's  it  all  about  ?  "  he  demanded  in  friendly 
fashion.     "  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it." 

"  If  you  come  in  half  way  through  the  piece  you 
can't  expect  to  understand,"  was  the  severe  reply. 

"  Crushed  !  " 

"  Pardon  ?  " 

"  I  only  said  '  thank  you.'  Is  there  much  more 
of  this  ?  " 

"  Another  two  acts." 

"  Ah,  any  singing  or  dancing  presently,  to  brighten 
it  up  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Certainly    not,"    was    the    shocked    response. 
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"  This  is  a  tragedy.     You  Qught  to  know  that." 

"  Sorry.     Still,  I'm  only  a  simple  soldier." 

"  Er — of  course.  Well,  there  isn't  time  to  tell 
you  the  whole  plot  just  now.  You  should  get  a 
copy  of  the  play  and  study  it  at  your  leisure." 

"  Thanks.  I'll  tell  my  private  secretary  to 
remind  me  of  it.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  way 
to  the  bar  in  this  theatre  ?  " 

"  I  don't." 

"  H'm,  chatty,  aren't  you,  this  evening  ?  "  mur- 
mured Ginger  to  himself.  "  Well,  I'll  toddle  off 
and  find  it  for  myself,"  he  added,  rising  from  his 
seat. 

As  locating  a  bar  never  presented  any  difficulty 
to  him,  he  soon  discovered  one  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  Except  for  the  presence  there  of  another 
man  in  uniform,  whom  at  first  glance  he  took  for 
a  Colonial  officer,  the  room  was  empty  of  customers. 
There  was,  however,  a  young  woman  behind  the 
counter,  engaged  in  languidly  polishing  glasses. 

"  Good  evening,  miss,"  said  Ginger,  walking  up 
to  her  and  nodding  pleasantly. 

"  This  is  the  forst  class  saloon,"  returned  the  lady, 
fixing  him  with  a  cold  glance. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  Then  I'll  have  some  first  class 
beer  here  perhaps.  Got  any  Flor  de  Woodbines  ? 
I  could  do  with  a  smoke." 

The  barmaid  tossed  her  head  indignantly,  un- 
corked a  diminutive  bottle  of  beer,  which,  together 
with  a  microscopic  packet  of  cigarettes,  she  pushed 
across  the  counter. 
"  Tenpence,  please." 
"  Here  you  are,"  returned  Ginger,  putting  down 
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a  shilling  and  receiving  a  couple  of  coppers  as  change. 
"  All  this  for  tenpence  ?  Wonderful  how  they  do 
it  at  the  price." 

Then,  picking  up  his  glass,  he  walked  over  to  a 
chair  and  looked  critically  at  the  other  occupant 
of  the  saloon.  His  action  appeared  to  be  resented, 
for  the  stranger  frowned  heavily. 

"  Haw,  my  man,  why  don't  you  salute  me  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it's  after  dark." 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  No  compliments  paid  by  night,  sir." 

"  Ah,  hum,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  I'll  overlook 
it  this  time.     I  suppose  you're  only  a  recruit  ?  " 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Ginger's  tongue  to  repudiate 
the  suggestion  hotly.  Something,  however,  in- 
stinctively restrained  him.  He  thought  he  would 
see  first  what  happened  next. 

The  discovery  was  soon  made. 

"  Well,  sit  down,"  said  the  other  in  a  more 
affable  voice.  "Make  yourself  comfortable.youknow." 

Pte.  Jordan  stared  at  the  speaker.  There  was 
something  about  him  that  he  could  not  quite 
understand.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  just 
what  it  was.  In  appearance  the  stranger  was  a 
puffy-looking  person  of  forty  ;  and  was  wearing  a 
captain's  uniform,  with  staff  tabs,  field  boots  and 
spurs.  What  specially  attracted  Ginger's  atten- 
tion, however,  was  a  long  row  of  coloured  ribands 
extending  across  his  chest.  He  could  scarcely  take 
his  eyes  off  them. 

"  Well,  my  man,  what  are  you  staring  at  now  ? 
Haven't    you   ever   seen    an    officer    before  ?     My 
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medals  appear  to  interest  you.  Nice  little  lot, 
aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Very  nice,  sir.  Never  saw  such  a  collection 
on  one  person — I  mean,  on  one  officer." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  was  the  complacent  response.  "  I 
got  some  of  them  in  France.  This  is  the  V.C.  ;  and 
this  is  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  was  given  me  at 
Boulogne  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic." 

"  Lawks,  Capting  !  "  exclaimed  the  barmaid, 
looking  profoundly  impressed.  "  What  are  your 
other  ones  for  ?  " 

"Oh,  Egypt  and  South  Africa  and — er — so  on. 
I  flatter  myself,  I've  done  my  little  bit." 

"  So  that's  the  South  African  medal,"  observed 
Ginger  thoughtfully,  as  he  examined  the  riband 
indicated.     "  Got  one  for  Waterloo,  too  ?  " 

"Eh,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir.     Should  have  said  China." 

'  Yes,  I  have  that.     Got  any  medals  yourself  ?  " 

"  Only  the  Band  of  Hope  one." 

The  other  frowned  ;  and,  getting  up  from  his 
chair,  nodded  to  the  lady  at  the  bar,  and  walked 
towards  the  door. 

"  Well,  I'm  going  into  the  dress-circle  now,  to 
see  some  more  of  the  show,"  he  said.  "  Back  again 
presently  for  another  drink  before  you  shut." 

Ginger  waited  until  the  stranger  had  left  the  room. 
Then  he  drained  his  glass  thoughtfully,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  counter. 

"  What's  that  bloke's  name  ?  "    he  inquired. 

"He's  Captain  Carlton  Plantagenet." 

"  What  regiment  ?  " 

"  Headquarters  Staff  at  the  War  Office." 
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"  Well,  I'm  a  bit  of  a  liar  myself." 

"  Meaning  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing." 

"  Look  here,  young  man,"  said  the  barmaid, 
looking  suddenly  anxious,  "  what  are  you  hinting 
at  ?  Let's  have  it.  Isn't  that  gentleman  all 
right  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.  Still,  I  shouldn't  be  inclined  to  lend 
him  any  money  if  I  had  it." 

"  But  I've  just  cashed  a  cheque  for  him." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  the  Military  Cross. 
Do  you  do  that  for  any  one  who  comes  along  and 
asks  you  ?  If  so,  sorry  I  didn't  bring  my  cheque- 
book with  me  when  I  came  out  to-night." 

"  But  he  spoke  so  nice  and  polite.  Promised  to 
get  my  young  gentleman  a  commission,  too.  Said 
he  could  work  it  for  ten  pounds." 

"  Did  you  let  him  have  it  ?  " 

"No,  I  hadn't  got  it  on  me." 

"  Lucky  thing  for  you.  Well,  let's  have  a  look 
at  this  cheque  you're  talking  about." 

"  Here  it  is." 

"  H'm,  it's  a  cheque  right  enough,"  observed 
Ginger,  examining  it  critically.  "  Still,  you  can't 
tell  whether  it's  good  or  not  until  the  bank  opens 
to-morrow.  Did  he  touch  you  for  any  more  while 
he  was  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  let  him  have  a  sovereign  yesterday." 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed  !  Excuse  my  French,  but 
that  was  a  damned  silly  thing  to  do.  Tell  me,  is 
this  place  a  theatre  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is.     What  did  you  think  it  was  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  a  branch  lunatic  asylum," 
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"  Lawks  !  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  "  said  the 
barmaid,  who  appeared  ready  to  weep.  "  Shall  I 
go  and  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  No,  don't  make  a  fuss.  He  won't  run  away. 
Besides,  he  said  he  was  coming  back  presently  for 
another  tiddley.  Tell  me,  have  you  got  a  telephone 
here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there's  one  in  the  corner." 

"  Thanks,  I  want  to  send  a  message.  Just  nip 
into  the  back  of  the  circle  and  keep  your  eye  on 
that  chap.  Don't  let  him  see  you,  but  if  he  tries 
to  do  a  bunk  give  me  the  word." 

As  he  spoke,  Jordan  entered  the  telephone  box 
and  carefully  closed  the  door.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  stepped  out  again,  looking  distinctly  pleased 
with  himself. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  the  barmaid,  who 
had  returned,  "  I'll  go  and  watch  that  chap  for  a 
bit.  You  stop  here.  Some  one  will  come  along 
presently  and  ask  for  me.  Let  me  know  directly 
he  comes." 

"  Who  is  it  you  expect  ?  " 

"  A  military  friend  of  mine.  Tell  me  the  very 
moment  he  comes.  And  not  a  word  to  any  one 
about  this.  Don't  forget.  Otherwise,  you'll  spoil 
everything." 

Ill 

Hurrying  back  to  the  dress-circle,  Pte.  Jordan 
selected  a  seat  from  which  the  stranger  was  well 
within  range.  The  reflections  occupying  him  were 
rather  mixed.     He  had  just  taken  a  bold  step,  and 
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one  that  might  possibly  prove  serious  to  himself. 
Still,  he  felt  that  under  the  circumstances  the  risk 
was  justifiable. 

"  All  the  same,  if  I've  made  a  bloomer,  it  means 
six  months  for  me,"  he  muttered. 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  thought,  and  presently 
he  began  to  consider  the  propriety  of  slipping 
quietly  away  and  leaving  things  to  adjust  themselves, 
when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder.  Looking 
round,  he  saw  the  young  woman  from  the  bar. 

"  There's  an  officer  wants  to  see  you,"  she  whis- 
pered. "  He  says  he's  a  provost -marshal,  whatever 
that  means." 

"  Right,"  said  Ginger  promptly,  "  I'll  go  to  him 
at  once." 

On  entering  the  saloon,  he  saw  a  stout  sergeant 
of  the  military  police,  accompanied  by  an  officer 
with  a  grim  expression.  As  he  glanced  at  him 
inquiringly,  the  latter  spoke. 

"  Are  you  Pte.  Jordan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  did  you  telephone  to  me  just  now,  to  say 
that  there  was  a  man  here  in  uniform  whom  you 
think  is  an  impostor  ?  " 

"  That's  right,  sir." 

"  H'm,  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  Sitting  at  the  back  of  the  dress-circle,  sir." 

"  Well,  see  if  you  can  get  him  to  come  here.  I'd 
like  to  have  a  look  at  him.  Can  you  manage  it 
without  raising  his  suspicions  ?  " 

"  Easy,  sir.  The  sergeant  had  better  be  handy, 
though,  in  case  he  tries  to  do  a  bunk  down  the 
•stairs." 
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"  All  right,"  returned  the  other,  "  but  be  careful." 

Ginger  saluted  and  went  off  with  the  sergeant. 
As  they  stood  in  the  passage  together  for  a  moment 
and  peeped  through  the  door  of  the  dress-circle,  he 
pointed  out  the  individual  for  whom  they  were 
looking. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "   he  demanded. 

"  It's  a  fair  cop,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  We  knew 
he  was  a  wrong  'un  when  you  gave  us  his  name, 
because  there  isn't  any  such  person  at  the  War 
Office.  Now  then,  go  and  get  him  to  come  into 
the  bar.  There'll  be  some  fun  directly.  Dirty 
work  at  the  cross-roads  to-night,  what  ?  " 

Ginger  nodded,  and  went  off  on  his  errand.  He 
had  already  thought  of  a  means  by  which  to  lure 
the  quarry. 

"  The  young  lady  in  the  bar  says  will  you  come 
and  see  her  for  a  moment  ?  "  he  whispered  softly 
when  he  reached  his  side.  "  I  think  it's  to  give 
you  some  change  she  hadn't  got  when  you  asked 
her  just  now." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  other,  jumping  up 
with  alacrity.  "  If  you  come,  too,  I'll  stand  you 
a  drink." 

As  they  entered  the  saloon  together  and  his 
unsuspecting  glance  fell  on  the  visitors,  the  colour 
suddenly  left  his  face,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
still.     Then  he  turned  to  the  door. 

"  I'll  come  back  presently,"  he  stammered. 
"  There's  some  one  here  now.  Get  out  of  the 
way,"  he  added  to  the  sergeant  who  was  standing 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Stop  where  you  are,"  said  the  officer  sharpty. 
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"  I  want  a  word  with  you.  Pte.  Jordan,  shut  the 
door  and  wait  outside  until  I  send  for  you." 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  A  couple  of 
minutes  later  the  sergeant  came  into  the  passage 
and  beckoned  to  him. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  The  chap's  a  fraud, 
as  we  thought.  Major  Smith,  the  provost-marshal, 
wants  you  now." 

As  he  hurried  back  into  the  saloon,  the  first 
person  Ginger  noticed  there  was  the  barmaid  weeping 
behind  the  counter.  Then  he  turned  to  the  provost- 
marshal,  beside  whom  stood  the  stranger  looking 
very  crestfallen. 

"  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you,"  said  the  officer, 
"  that  you  were  perfectly  right  to  ring  me  up  just 
now.  You  acted  in  a  very  intelligent  fashion. 
This  man  is  an  impostor." 

"  Thought  so  all  along,  sir." 

"  Indeed.     What  caused  your  suspicions  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  things,  sir.  First  of  all,  I  noticed 
that  he  was  wearing  a  medal  riband  which  he  said 
was  the  South  African  one.  It  was  the  same  as 
a  Band  of  Hope  riband  which  I  once  got  myself, 
before  I  enlisted  and  knew  what  the  inside  of  a 
canteen  was  like.  He  also  had  the  Indian  Mutiny 
medal,  which  looked  odd.  Then  he  had  his  spurs 
on  upside  down.  He  talked  a  bit  funny,  too. 
Didn't  swear  like  a  proper  officer,  and " 

"  That  will  do,  thank  you,"  interrupted  the  other. 
"  You  are  to  accompany  Sergeant  Jones  here  as 
escort.  Fall  in  now,  and  march  off  with  the 
prisoner." 
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